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(Covering the period June 22 to July 5) | 


ALKS preliminary to meetings 

for arranging a cease-fire in 
Korea were to be held on July 8 at 
Kaesong, just south of the 38th Par- 
allel, between liaison officers from 
both sides. The cease-fire meetings 
were to begin July 10, also at Kae- 
song. Agreement to this effect fol- 
lowed an interchange of messages 
exchanged between General Matthew 
B. Ridgway, Commander-in-Chief of 
the United Nations Command, and 
the military commanders of the com- 
munist forces in Korea. These ex- 
changes were initiated by General 
Ridgway on June 29, when he offered 
to discuss a cease-fire with enemy 
leaders on board a hospital ship at 
Wonsan, in North Korea. In reply, 
the communist leaders agreed to the 
talks but suggested Kaesong, a few 
miles south of the 38th Parallel, as 
the meeting place. As a result of sub- 
sequent negotiations it was finally 
agreed, on July 5, that the first phase 
of the talks should begin at Kaesong 
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on July 8. The proposal for a Korean 
cease-fire was hailed by Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie as a development 
which may prove of “the utmost sig- 
nificance in the long run for peace 
in general throughout the world.” 
Speaking over the United Nations 
Radio on June 30 Mr. Lie, who had 
hurried back to New York from Nor- 
way three days earlier, declared: “I 
am sure the United Nations wants 
to end the fighting at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” 


Eritrea 


N outline of Eritrea’s future con- 

stitution has been presented to 
political, religious and civic leaders 
in Asmara by the United Nations 
Commissioner in Eritrea, Dr. Edu- 
ardo Anze Matienzo. Addressing this 
gathering on June 29, the Commis- 
sioner stressed that the Eritrean 
Constitution would be based on the 
principles of democratic government 
and of the United Nations Charter. 


He defined the separate responsibil- 
ities of local self-government to be 
granted to Eritrea under its federa- 
tion with Ethiopia and gave a provi- 
sional list of questions on which he 
requires the views of representative 
Eritrean leaders. These include the 
number of assemblies to be estab- 
lished, and the period for which they 
should be elected; the composition, 
nomination and term of office of the 
executive; the question of whether 
the Emperor of Ethiopia should be 
represented in the executive; the 
question of universal suffrage; the 
system of indirect voting and how, if 
adopted, it could be best carried out 
in view of the movements of no- 
madic tribes which form about one- 
third of the country’s population. 
Questions concerning the official and 
recognized languages will also be 
asked by the Commissioner who em- 
phasized the importance of his con- 
sultations with the people of Eritrea 
(Continued on page 89) 





Agreement Reached To Hold 


Korea Cease-Fire Meetings 





Kaesong, Near 38th Parallel, Is Venue For Talks 


GREEMENT on cease-fire talks in Korea has been reached by the 
United Nations Command and the military commanders of the 


North Korean and Chinese forces 


in Korea. Meetings between the 


representatives of the Unified Command and the enemy forces were to 
begin at Kaesong, just south of the 38th Parallel, on July 10. Arrange- 
ments for these meetings were to be made in preliminary talks two days 
earlier between liaison officers from both sides. 


Final agreement on a meeting to discuss a cease-fire, announced on 
July 5, followed nearly two weeks of negotiations during which a series 
of messages were exchanged between the military commanders of the 
opposing forces. The first concrete step toward a cease-fire in the fighting 
which began on June 25, 1950, was taken on June 29 by General Matthew 
B. Ridgeway, Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations Command, 
when he offered to discuss a cease-fire with the enemy leaders on board 
a hospital ship at Wonsan, in North Korea. 


A reply to this offer was received 
on July 1 from the commanders of 
the Communist forces, announcing 
their acceptance but suggesting that 
the talks should begin on July 10 
and be held in the area of Kaesong, 
rather than at Wonsan. Subsequent- 
ly, the Unified Command broadcast 
its acceptance of the suggestion but 
urged that preliminary discussions be 
held as soon as possible between 
liaison teams of both sides. In this 
message General Ridgway stressed 
that “delay in initiating the meetings 
and in reaching agreement will pro- 
long the fighting and increase the 
losses.” He therefore suggested that 
preliminary meetings be held on 
July 4. 

A reply to the Unified Command's 
latest proposal was forthcoming on 
July 4, when the Communist miii- 
tary leaders broadcast their agree- 
ment to preliminary talks, suggest- 
ing that these be opened at Kaesong 
on Sunday, July 8. As in the case of 
the earlier messages replying to the 
Unified Command, the new state- 
ment bore the signatures of General 
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Kim Il Sung, Commander-in-Chief 
of the “Chinese Volunteer Units” in 
Korea. All the messages from the 
enemy commanders were broadcast 
from Peiping and Pyongyang radio 
stations. 

Early on July 5, less than sixteen 
hours after receiving the latest Com- 
munist message, General Ridgway 
transmitted the acceptance of the 
Unified Command. In agreeing to 
the July 8 meeting, the United Na- 
tions Commander demanded “posi- 
tive assurance of safe conduct” for 
three liaison officers and two _ in- 
terpreters who would be sent to 
Kaesong. 


Cease-Fire Proposal 


A proposal for a cease-fire in Ko- - 


rea was made on June 23 by Yakov 
A. Malik, permanent representative 
of the Soviet Union to the United 
Nations. Almost a year to the day 
after the North Korean = armies 
launched their attack across the 38th 
Parallel in Korea, Mr. Malik, sveak- 
ing in the United Nations Radio 


series ““The Price of Peace,” sug- 
gested that discussions be started in 
Korea for a cease-fire and an arm- 
istice providing for the mutual with- 
drawal of all forces from the 38th 
Parallel (see page 50 for full text of 
Mr. Malik’s speech). 

Three weeks earlier Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie, in an address at 
Ottawa, had expressed his firm be- 
lief that the time had come for a 
new effort to end hostilities. Speak- 
ing before the United Nations Asso- 
ciation in the Canadian capital on 
June 1, Mr. Lie said that United Na- 
tions forces had repelled aggression 
in Korea and had thrown the ag- 
gressors back across the 38th Paral- 
lel. He then added: 


“If a cease-fire could be arranged 
approximately along the 38th Paral- 
lel, then the main purpose of the 
Security Council resolutions of June 
25th and 27th, and July 7th, will be 
fulfilled, provided that the cease- 
fire is followed by the restoration of 
peace and security in the area.” 

Within a few hours of Mr. Malik’s 
broadcast on June 23, Secretary- 
General Lie, who had arrived in Oslo 
for a short holiday in his native Nor- 
way, announced that he was return- 
ing immediately to United Nations 
Headquarters in New York. In a 
telephone statement to United Na- 
tions Headquarters Mr. Lie said that 
any cease-fire in Korea “should in- 
volve only the military arrangements 
necessary to stop the fighting and to 
ensure against its renewal.” If a 
cease-fire of this nature was attained, 
he said, then the political issues in- 
volved in the restoration of peace 
and security could be appropriately 
discussed in the competent organs of 
the United Nations. Mr. Lie went 
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on: “From the outset, the United 
Nations has made it clear again and 
again that the first step to the re- 
storation of peace in Korea must be 
a cease-fire.” 

The Secretary-General also pointed 
out in his telephoned message that in 
recent weeks, both he and qualified 
spokesmen for many of the Mem- 
ber governments whose forces were 
fighting in Korea had _ expressed 
hopes for a military cease-fire in the 
vicinity of the 38th Parallel. These 
hopes had now been echoed by Mr. 
Malik, and the Secretary-General 
urged that negotiations for a cease- 
fire be entered into at the earliest 
possible time. 


Talks in London 


On his return flight to New York 
Mr. Lie made a brief stop in London 
where he talked with the British Min- 
ister of State, Kenneth Younger, and 
with Lester B. Pearson, Minister of 
External Affairs for Canada, who 
had arrived at London Airport al- 
most at the same time. In a state- 
ment to press correspondents before 


continuing his journey to New York, 
Mr. Lie said he regarded the Soviet 
Union’s suggestion for negotiations 
towards a cease-fire as “a sincere 
statement which has to be taken seri- 
ously.” He added that the next eight 
to fourteen. days should make it 
clear how United Nations machinery 
would work in bringing about such a 
cease-fire. 

Upon his arrival back in New 
York on June 27 Mr. Lie immedi- 
ately held consultations with various 
delegations at United Nations Head- 
quarters, and with Nasrollah En- 
tezam, President of the General As- 
sembly. 

In a further statement made on 
June 28, in response to many ques- 
tions concerning developments re- 
lating to cease-fire negotiations, Mr. 
Lie made the following three points: 

“TI think the progress so far toward 
a cease-fire in Korea has_ been 
promising. I can make no predictions 
at this stage. I hope very much, 
however, that it will be possible to 
move forward, carefully, but as 
rapidly as possible, in the next few 
days. 


“I have long believed and stated 
that the best chance of bringing to 
an end the fighting in Korea lay in 
the negotiation of a purely military 
cease-fire and truce, or armistice, by 
the respective military commands. 

“I am of the opinion that the Uni- 
fied Command is authorized under 
the resolutions of the Security Coun- 
cil to conduct such military negotia- 
tions on behalf of the United Na- 
tions, leaving political questions to 
be negotiated later in, or under, the 
authority of the appropriate organs 
of the United Nations.” 


Diplomatic Exchanges 


Meanwhile events moved swiftly 
during the week ending June 30, 
with exchanges at a high diplomatic 
level in Washington, Moscow and 
London. On June 27 a meeting took 
place in Moscow between the United 
States Ambassador, Alan G. Kirk, 
and the U.S.S.R. Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Andrei A. Gromyko, at 
which the United States Government, 
acting in its capacity as the Unified 
Command of the United Nations 


SECRETARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE discusses the proposal for a Korean cease-fire with Ambassador Nasrollah Entezam, President of the 
General Assembly. Mr. Lie cut short his visit to Europe and on June 27 returned to United Nations Headquarters in New York to consult 


with delegations on the latest Korean developments. 
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Forces in Korea, sought clarification 
On certain aspects of the broadcast 
made by Mr. Malik. A summary of 
observations made at this meeting 
was subsequently contained in a 
United States communication to the 
United Nations. 


According to this statement, Mr. 
Gromyko indicated that the cease- 
fire should be negotiated by the mili- 
tary representatives of the Unified 
Command and the Korean Republic 
Command, on the one hand, and the 
military representatives of the North 
Korean Command and the “Chinese 
Volunteer Units” on the other hand. 
Mr. Gromyko further pointed out 
that the armistice envisaged by Mr. 
Malik would include a cease-fire and 
would be strictly limited to military 
questions, without involving any 
political or territorial questions. The 
military representatives would, how- 
ever, discuss questions of assurances 
against a resumption of hostilities. 

“Beyond the conclusion of an arm- 
istice,” the United States summary 
added, “the Soviet Government had 
no specific steps in mind looking to- 
ward the peaceful settlement to 
which Mr. Malik referred. Mr. 


CANADIAN TROOPS with United Nations forces in Korea were visited by United Nations offi- 
cials who recently toured the war-torn country. Below, left to right: Mr. Constantin Stavropoulos, 
principal secretary of the United Nations Commission for Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea; 
Brigadier Rockingham; Dr. D. Protitch, Principal Director Department of Security Affairs; Mr. 
Andrew Cordier, personal representative of Secretary-General Trygve Lie; and United States 
officers accompanying the party. During their tour of United Nations missions in the Far East 
the United Nations officials visited Karachi where they were received by Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan Foreign Minister (seen above, right). 
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Gromyko indicated, however, that 
it would be up to the parties in Ko- 
rea to decide what subsequent spe- 
cial arrangements would have to be 
made for a political and territorial 
settlement. He said that the Soviet 
Government was not aware of the 
views of the Chinese Communist 
regime on Mr. Malik’s statement.” 


In conclusion, the United States 
communication stated: “The impli- 
cation of Mr. Gromyko’s observa- 
tions are being studied. The Depart- 
ment of State is consulting with the 
representatives of other countries 
having armed forces in Korea under 
the Unified Command.” 


Commander-in-Chief’s Broadcast 


The next concrete step toward a 
cease-fire was taken on June 29 
when General Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations Forces in Korea, transmit- 
ted a message to the commander-in- 
chief of the Communist forces in 
Korea, in which he offered to hold a 
truce meeting on board a Danish hos- 
pital ship in Wonsan harbor. The 
message containing General Ridg- 
way’s offer was broadcast over all 
available radio stations in Korea, and 
was described as from “The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Nations 
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to the Commander-in- 


Command, 
Chief, Communist Forces in Korea.” 
The full text of the message read: 
“As Commander-in-Chiet of the 


United Nations Comand, I have 
been instructed to communicate to 
you the following: 

‘Il am informed that you may 
wish a meeting to discuss an arm- 
istice providing for the cessation 
of hostilities and all acts of armed 
force in Korea, with adequate 
guarantees for the maintenance of 
such armistice. 

‘Upon the receipt of word from 
you that such a meeting is desired, 
{ shall be prepared to name my 
representative. | would also at that 
time suggest a date at which he 
could meet with your representa- 
tive. | propose that such a meeting 
could take place aboard a Danish 
hospital ship in Wonsan harbor.’ ” 


The Danish hospital ship referred 
to by General Ridgway is the 8,500 
ton Jutlandia which arrived in Ko- 
rean waters earlier this year. Won- 
san is a major port on the north-east 
coast of Korea, 80 miles north of the 
38th Parallel and about 60 miles 
north of the present fighting front. 


Peiping’s Reply 


Thirty-nine hours after the Uni- 
fied Command’s message a reply 
came from military commanders of 
the North Korean and Chinese forces 
in Korea, giving their formal accept- 
ance of the proposal for cease-fire 
discussions. The reply, which was 
signed by General Kim Il Sung, 
Commander of the North Korean 
Army, and General Peng Teh-huai, 
Commander of the “Chinese Volun- 
teer Units” in Korea, was broadcast 
on July 1 over the official radio sta- 
tions of Peiping and Pyongyang. It 
said: 

“General Matthew Ridgway, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United Na- 
tions forces: Your statement pertain- 
ing to peace negotiations issued on 
June 30, 1951, has been received. 
We have been instructed to inform 
you that we agree to a meeting with 
your representative for discussions 
on the cessation of military opera- 
tions and the establishment of peace. 

“We propose that the place of 
meeting be in the area of Kaesong, 
on the 38th Parallel. If you agree, 
our representatives will meet your 
representative between July 10th and 
July 15th, 1951.” The message was 
signed by the two commanders 
named above. 
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The area proposed by the North 
Korean and Chinese Commanders 
for the meeting is about 34 miles 
north-west of the capital city of 
Seoul, and only a few miles south of 
the 38th Parallel. Kaesong by tradi- 
tion was the ancient capital of Korea. 


Unified Command’s Agreement 


After a lapse of nearly forty hours 
the Unified Command in Korea 
broadcast its reply to the Communist 
Commanders’ proposal, agreeing that 
truce talks should begin at Kaesong 
on July 10. General Ridgway, how- 
ever, also stated that he was prepared 
to have his representatives hold pre- 
liminary meetings with the repre- 
sentatives of the Communist forces 
at an earlier date, if possible. The 
text of the United Nations Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s message of July 3 
follows: 

“Since agreement on armistice 
terms has to precede cessation of 
hostilities, delay in initiating the 
meetings and in reaching agreement 
will prolong the fighting and increase 
the losses. 

“To insure efficient arrangement of 
the many details connected with the 
first meeting, I propose that not to 
exceed three of my liaison officers 
have a preliminary meeting with an 


equal number of yours in Kaesong 
July 5 or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable. 

“If you concur, my liaison officers 
the senior of whom will not be above 
the rank of colonel will depart from 
Kimpo airfield, southwest of Seoul, 
by helicopter at 2300 GMT on July 
4 (9 a.m. July 5 Tokyo time, 7 p.m. 
Eastern daylight time July 4) or 
at the same hour on the day agreed 
upon for this meeting, proceeding 
direct to Kaesong. 

“In the event of bad weather, 
these officers will proceed in a con- 
voy of three unarmed quarter-ton 
trucks, commonly known as jeeps, 
along the main road from Seoul to 
Kaesong. Each vehicle will bear a 
large white flag. The convoy will 
cross the Imjin River on the Seoul- 
Kaesong road at about 2300 hours 
GMT July 4 (9 a.m. July 5 Tokyo 
time) or at the same hour on the 
day agreed upon for this meeting. 

“The convoy bearing your liaison 
officers to and from the meeting will 
be granted immunity from attack by 
my forces providing you advise me 
of its route and its schedule, and the 
manner by which my forces may 
identify it. 

“Your reply is requested. 

“M. B. Ridgway, General, United 
States Army, Commander-in-Chiet 
United Nations Command.” 


CANADIAN AND ETHIOPIAN troops at a training camp in South Korea. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 








An Appraisal by Representatives to the United Nations 


By Yakov A. Malik 


Permanent Representative of the U.S.S.R. 
to the United Nations 


[' is perfectly obvious that radio 
broadcasts on the subject of “The 
Price of Peace” should serve the 
cause of strengthening peace and as- 
sisting the forces 
which stand for 
peace in their 
noble struggle to 
prevent war. All 
the nations of the 
world realize the 
supreme value of 
peace to man- 
kind. 

It is not yet six 
years since the 
conclusion of the 
Second World 
War, in which millions of persons 
lost their lives, but peace, for which 
such a high price was paid, is once 
again threatened. 

The ruling circles in the United 
States of America, the United King- 
dom, and France are endeavoring to 
convince their peoples that, in order 
to maintain peace, it is necessary to 
arm, to create a so-called “position 
of strength” which will supposedly 
make the outbreak of a new war im- 
possible. 

It should, however, be clear to all 
that whoever desires peace should 
seek to resolve by peaceful means 
the problems arising out of mutual 
relations with other countries. 


The Government of the Soviet 
Union has repeatedly declared that 
the policy which is being pursued by 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, and a number of other 
countries is profoundly vicious, will 
inevitably lead to fresh international 
conflicts, and contains within itself 
the seeds of a new world war. It is 
precisely this policy of the Western 
Powers which has brought about the 
present serious international tension. 


The chief reason for the. deteriora- 
tion in relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the three Western Powers was 
the establishment of the North At- 
lantic military alliance. The political 
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The statements by Yakov A. 


Malik and _ Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie which appear in this 
issue of the BULLETIN conclude 
the series of texts of radio ad- 
dresses in a series on “The Price 
of Peace,” produced by the United 
Nations Radio as part of its 
“Memo from Lake Success” and 
broadcast throughout the world by 
various national radio networks. 
A booklet entitled: “The Price of 
Peace” containing the complete 
series has been published by the 
Department of Public Information 
of the United Nations. 





leaders of the countries participating 
in this bloc make no secret of the 
fact that this military alliance is 
directed against the U.S.S.R. and the 
Peoples’ Democratic Republics. It is 
sufficient to point out that American 
newspapers and magazines are daily 
publishing maps and diagrams show- 
ing a ring of United States military 
bases in Europe and the Near East 
surrounding the Soviet Union, and 
indicating the air routes of United 
States bombers from those bases to 
the industrial centres of the U.S.S.R. 

It is well known that at the pre- 
liminary conference of the deputy 
foreign ministers of the four powers 
in Paris, the representatives of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France offered every resistance 
to the adoption of the Soviet pro- 
posal that the urgent question of 
American military bases and the At- 
lantic Pact should be placed on the 
agenda of the Council of Ministers 
whose task it is to conisder all the 
more important questions concerning 
the safeguarding of peace. This 


policy of the Governments of the, 


United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France cannot be _ regarded 
otherwise than as an endeavor to 
maintain the existing international 
tension. 

The conclusion of the North At- 
lantic Pact, the establishment of 


(Continued on page 85) 





By Trygve Lie 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 


HE United Nations has had to 

establish itself and work for six 
years under conditions much more 
difficult and dan- 
gerous than were 
expected at the 
time of its crea- 
tion. 

In spite of this, 
the United Na- 
tions has already 
succeeded in do- 
ing much _ good 
work. Today, 
more than ever, 
it remains the 
best, the only, 
present hope we have for settling the 
present conflicts by peaceful means 
around the table and preventing a 
third world war. 

As I said last year, the United Na- 
tions is “the one common undertak- 
ing and universal instrument of the 
great majority of the human race.” 
It must be used patiently and con- 
structively with a view to both short- 
term and long-term results. 

The United Nations action in Ko- 
rea has, since the 25th of June 1950, 
been the centre of world attention. 

Korea demonstrates the need of 
both short-term and long-term meth- 
ods if the aims of the Charter are 
to be fulfilled. 

One year ago the United Nations 
acted firmly and promptly against 
armed aggression in Korea. Since 
then United Nations forces have 
fought bravely and successfully to 
repel the aggression there. 

This has been necessary for peace. 

The Members of the United Na- 
tions cannot permit armed aggres- 
sion anywhere in the world to go 
unchecked. 

But the United Nations has always 
been ready and anxious to bring the 
fighting to an end and to work for 
the re-establishment of peace and 
security in Korea. 

Since last Saturday—one 

(Continued on page 86) 


week 
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‘Enemy’s Most Costly Reversal’ 





Korean Battle C ‘ycle Recorded 


“THE enemy’s most costly reversal 

since the intervention in Korea 
of the Chinese communist armies 
in November of last year” is re- 
corded in the twenty-second report 
of United Nations Command opera- 
tions for the period of May 16 to 31. 
It covers “a completed battle cycle 
characteristic of the current Korean 
tactical operations.” 

“The enemy,” the report says, 
“launched the anticipated second 
phase of his spring offensive on May 
16, committing 21 Chinese Com- 
unist force divisions on the 75-mile 
front from Tokchong to Nodong. 
By May 21, the attack had generally 
passed its climax as United Nations 
forces exacted heavy casualties at a 


relatively small cost to themselves. 

“On May 19, a counter-attack was 
launched by forces on the left of the 
United Nations line, followed two 
days later by the counter-attack of 
the remaining United Nations forces 
on the right, thus initiating a power- 
ful counteroffensive which, by the 
end of the month, had thrust the 
exhausted enemy forces northward 
fifteen to thirty miles. 

“The close of the period found 
enemy resistance stiffening, and the 
opposing forces arrayed in positions 
approximating those of January 1, 
in the vicinity of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. The enemy suffered ex- 
tremely heavy casualties, for the first 
time giving up large numbers of 


BRIGADIER J. M. ROCKINGHAM (left), Commander of the Canadian Brigade in Korea, and Maj.- 
Gen. A. J. H. Cassels, Commander, Commonwealth Division, visiting Canadian Units in the lines. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL JOHN B. COULTER, 
Deputy Commander of the Eighth United 
States Army in Korea, has been appointed 
by General Matthew B. Ridgway as his per- 
sonal representative to the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea. The Commander-in-Chief of 
the United Nations Command said that 
General Coulter would carry out these new 
responsibilities in addition to his other duties. 


Chinese prisoners and losing substan- 
tial quantities of weapons and sup- 
plies.” 

Despite his heavy losses, the report 
adds later “the enemy retains a strong 
potential for aggressive action, though 
he probably will require a minimum 
of several weeks to reorganize for 
another major effort.” 

In addition to the 21 Chinese 
communist and nine North Korean 
divisions in contact with United Na- 
tions forces, there were 33 Chinese 
communist and fourteen North Ko- 
rean divisions, or a total of 77 in- 
fantry divisions, available to the 
enemy for further operations. 

“Of the fifteen Chinese communist 
force divisions which undertook the 
main burden of the offensive,” the 
report explains, “at least eight suf- 
fered so heavily that they will require 
an extended period for reorganiza- 
tion. Though these losses constitute 
a serious depletion of enemy strength, 
they are not such as to preclude 
future offensive operations.” 

Among the operations described, 
the report states that the heaviest 
night air attacks of the war were 
unleashed during this period by Unit- 
ed States Far East Air Force medium 
and light bombers ranging the entire 
battlefront. Employing radar tech- 
niques, these delivered hundreds of 
tons of explosives on the advancing 
enemy masses “with an accuracy 
comparable to that attained in visual 
bombing.” 
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The Way To A Strong 


International Peace 





Ecuador's President Addresses Assembly 


HE General Assembly convened 

in plenary session on the morn- 
ing of June 26 to welcome and to be 
addressed by President Galo Plaza of 
Ecuador. The meeting, which lasted 
less than half an hour, took place 
during President Plaza’s official visit 
to the United States. 

In introducing the Ecuadorean 
President, Nasrollah Entezam, Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, de- 
scribed Mr. Plaza’s participation in 
the San Francisco Conference and in 
the conversations leading up to it. 
On June 26, 1945—exactly six years 
ago—Mr. Plaza had signed the Char- 
ter of the United Nations for 
Ecuador. 

There could be no better way to 
commemorate the anniversary, said 
Mr. Entezam, than by hearing Presi- 
dent Plaza. 


For “A Lasting Foundation” 


“I should like to express on behalf 
of the people of Ecuador, my Gov- 
ernment, and myself,” began the 
President of Ecuador, “our sincere 
wish that the United Nations may 
meet with greater success and may 
be able to promote and build on a 
lasting foundation the well-being and 
brotherhood of all nations of the 
world.” 

His presence before the supreme 
international organization had but 
one purpose: “to demonstrate once 
again the profound sentiments of 
fraternity which the people of Euca- 
dor feels towards all the peoples of 
the earth.” 

The final text of the Charter, he 
pointed out, had been the outcome 
of mutual concessions. While the 
result had not been perfect, no mis- 
take had been made regarding the 
general lines of the international or- 
ganization, he said. The new or- 
ganization had been intended to deal 
not only with political problems, but 
also with economic, social and cul- 
tural problems. The framers of the 
Charter had had to find a fair bal- 
ance and a method whereby each 
state would retain the right of self- 
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determination, and, at the same time, 
achieve international co-operation di- 
rected toward respect for human 
rights and the fundamental freedoms 
of all. 

The Government of Eucador had 
believed, as its Chief of State be- 
lieved today, that the majority of 
Members would support whatever 
decisions appeared most equitable 
and most in conformity with the 
Charter. That, in effect, had been 
and would continue to be the policy 
of the United Nations. The fact 
that the vast majority of United Na- 
tions Members, which are not per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council, consisted of small and me- 
dium-sized countries, made this logi- 
cal. And larger countries must act 
in accordance with “their peaceful 
traditions of respect for the rights of 
other states.” 

It was evident, on the basis of 
these facts, that the majority of the 
United Nations would not be in- 
clined “to support military adven- 
tures, or to use the name of the 
United Nations to cloak imperialist 
enterprises.” 

The events of the past year, and 
the pressure brought to bear by the 
democratic process to clarify the for- 
eign policy of some of the countries 
involved, continued President Plaza, 
had provided that the majority of the 
United Nations, in acting as it had 
acted in recent months, “did not har- 
bor aggressive intentions, has not 
sought conquests, has not attempted 
to revive unacceptable colonialism, 
has not connived at the domination 
of one state by another, and has not 
attempted to deprive any people of 
the right to establish the government 
of its choice.” 

On the contrary, the United Na- 


tions had sought to strengthen itself - 


to defend peace and had “embarked 
on the task of collective action to 
repel aggression, thereby creating a 
new landmark in the history of in- 
ternational relations.” 

If, the President added, the United 
Nations continued to defend the 
right of every nation to achieve and 


maintain independence, and _ con- 
tinued steadfastly along the path of 
collective security, there was reason 
to hope that “even those political 
sectors which now challenge the good 
intentions of the international body,” 
would become convinced that the 
United Nations would, if need arose, 
also have to protect the integrity or 
independence of any Member state, 
“whatever the economic and social 
organization and the political posi- 
tion of the state attacked.” 

The fear which states may have 
for their international security was 
among the problems threatening 
peace. This danger became more 
acute if “any state seeks to expand 
its territory, urged on by the quest 
for power, the desire for material 
expansion, or ideological fervor, 
when it tries to impose its political 
ideas, its system of government 
or social organization outside its 
frontiers.” 

“We must continue to hope that 
outstanding problems will be re- 
solved without fresh armed conflict. 
This hope derives support from the 
fundamental truth that peoples do 
not hate one another,” declared Mr. 
Plaza. 

If peoples could enter freely into 
direct contact with each other and, 
above all, “guide the conduct of their 
rulers,” the common desire for peace 
would remove the tragic anxiety. 

So long as threats of aggression 
existed, he said, the peace-loving na- 
tions cannot do otherwise than pre- 
pare themselves to defend their lives 
and their rights. 

There is no greater satisfaction 
than in governing without oppression, 
Mr. Plaza went on. He stressed the 
advantages and benefits of democ- 
racy which needs neither war to con- 
tinue its advancement nor states of 
emergency to justify its philosophy 
and its very existence. 

“Absolute power, uncontrolled and 
in the hands of a few, may at times 
boast vast material construction. Yet 
democracy can do better still, even 
in that field if, in order to satisfy the 
needs of the people, increasingly 
rational use is made of each coun- 
try’s natural resources and the eco- 
nomic activities of all are co-ordi- 
nated.” 


Reference to Korea 
Referring to recent developments 
in the Korean situation, the Presi- 


dent recalled that “the head of the 
delegation of one of the permanent 
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members of the Security Council” 
and the Secretary-General had stated 
in the last few days that conversa- 
tions should be started with a view 
to a truce and armistice in Korea. 

“I think the time has come to 
make a new and serious effort on 
those lines, sO as to create a calm 
atmosphere in which it will be pos- 
sible to weigh issues on their merits 
and to endeavor to reach a final set- 
tlement,” he declared. It was not 
appeasement, he continued, to talk 
with the opponent and to negotiate 
peace. 

“There is only appeasement when 
other peoples or right or justice are 
sacrificed to pacify the aggressor. A 
just solution cannot be called ap- 
peasement.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Plaza expressed 
his hope that the United Nations 
would never lose faith and would 
continue to fight indefatigably for 
the supremacy of lasting peace. 

Before adjourning the meeting, 
Assembly President Entezam thanked 
Mr. Plaza for his visit and for his 
“beautiful speech.” He _ entirely 
agreed with Mr. Plaza, he said, that 
new paths to peace had been opened. 
It was the duty of the United Na- 
tions to follow those paths in the 
hope of attaining “the consumma- 
tion which we all seek: to put an end 
to the war in Korea and establish 
there a just and lasting peace.” 

At a press conference held shortly 
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after the Assembly meeting, Presi- 
dent Plaza extended the remarks he 
had made to the assembled repre- 
sentatives, First, however, he paid 
tribute to the work of the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, with particular 
thanks to UNICEF’s campaign against 
tuberculosis in Ecuador, and its help 
during the aftermath of the 1949 
earthquake. He also pointed out that 
his country had already contributed 
to the United Nations program for 
Korean relief, and its next Congress 
would consider additional contribu- 
tions. Moreover, he intended to sub- 
mit the question of relief to the Pal- 
estine refugees to the Congress, dur- 
ing its next session in August. 
Asked whether Ecuador had con- 
sidered the United Nations Com- 
mand’s request for additional forces 
for Korea, Mr. Plaza answered that 
the problem was not easy to solve, 
particularly in view of the economic 
burden resulting from the earth- 
quake. In answer to a further ques- 
tion on this issue, on whether several 
Latin American countries might 
jointly organize a legion either for 
Korean action or under the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution, he replied that 
the only practical solution would be 
a sort of general program for not 


PRESIDENT PLAZA speaking at a luncheon 

given by Assembly President Entezam, Acting 

Secretary-General Dr. Victor Hoo and the 
Assistant Secretaries-General. 


only equipping but also standardiz- 
ing training of a unit, so that 
the contribution in armed forces 
from different countries could be 
synchronized. 

In elaboration of his statement to 
the Assembly on the possibility of a 
Korean truce, the President stated 
that, in his opinion, too many peo- 
ple attached too much importance to 
what “Mr. Malik really wanted to 
say and what his intentions were.” 
This, Mr. Plaza declared, was not 
important. What was important was 
that the statement had been made, 
and an opening created more or less 
close to the line of thought of United 
Nations Members. 

“T want to make it very clear,” he 
continued, “that I do not think that 
stopping at the thirty-eighth parallel 
is a final solution. It will create a 
better atmosphere to discuss the 
problem at a conference table and 
not in the field of battle and it will 
give the situation greater possibilities 
and perhaps hope of reaching a final 
decision. That is why I said that it 
should not be considered appease- 
ment in any way.” 

Asked what specific steps he con- 
sidered should be taken to exploit 
the present opportunity for peace, Mr. 
Plaza answered that he believed the 
basic consideration must be the real 
prospect of acting on such a proposal 
and that it not be tied in with other 
conditions. 











World-Wide Scope of United Nations 


Technical Assistance Programs 





HROUGH its technical assist- 

ance programs, the United Na- 
tions makes technical knowledge, 
technological skill and _ training 
opportunities available to countries 
needing them. In the period June 
1950 to May 1951, the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies had 
provided 125 experts from 29 coun- 
tries to 24 requesting governments. 
They gave advice on matters ranging 
from tax administration to cottage 
industries, from how to take a census 
and frame national budgets to tap- 
ping underground water in the desert 
and the rehabilitation of the blind. 

In addition, in the first five months 
of this year, 406 international fellow- 
ships and scholarships had been ap- 
proved for nationals of 57 countries 
in the fields of economic develop- 
ment, public administration and so- 
cial welfare. A total of 65 countries 
—Members and non-members of the 
United Nations and many dependent 
territories—have been aided by or 
have shared in the program. 

The scope of the program is shown 
also by the estimated outlays on tech- 
nical assistance projects to be com- 
pleted under the 1951 budget: on 
expert advice $2,505,530; on fellow- 
ships $1,601,300; on other activities, 
such as seminars and technical infor- 
mation conferences $1,148,000. Of 
this total $6,054,910, the United 
Nations will spend $4,201,310 and 
requesting governments $1,053,600. 

These and other over-all facts, plus 
a detailed country-by-country analy- 
sis of technical assistance, are pre- 
sented in a report recently issued by 
the Secretary-General for submission 
to the coming session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

The purpose of the report—which 
has a number of useful tables ap- 
pended to it—is to make available 
to the Council and other interested 
organs of the United Nations a 
comprehensive account of the four 
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Review of a Year’s Operations of Technical Aid 


inter-related programs established by 
the General Assembly and the Coun- 
cil on technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development; for training in 
public administration; for advisory 
social welfare services; and the Unit- 
ed Nations role in the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. 
The Expanded Program is financed 
by voluntary contributions of 54 na- 
tions, and represents the co-operative 
effort of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. A full report 
on the Expanded Program will be 
issued separately. 


Operations 


The operation of an international 
program of direct assistance involves 
negotiations with many governments 
and recruitment of specialists on a 
world-wide basis. It is inevitably a 
relatively slow process. The primary 
problem is still the serious delay in 
meeting the needs of the requesting 
governments. 

Reduction in these delays, accord- 
ing to the report, may come from 
two factors—the creation by Gov- 
crnments of special offices or facili- 
ties for handling technical assistance 
matters; and secondly, the appoint- 
ment by the United Nations of resi- 
dent technical assistance representa- 
tives who are generally able to clarify 
requests, to develop balanced pro- 
grams, and to speed up operations 
through on-the-spot co-ordination of 
the work of the United Nations and 
the participating agencies. 

Stressing the fundamental impor- 


tance of co-ordination in a program 


of: such global scope, the report 
mentions that the establishment of 
the Technical Assitance Board (TAB) 
has greatly helped to achieve this. 
Composed of the representatives of 
the United Nations, and the five 
specialized agencies taking part in 
the Expanded Program, the TAB's 


function is to examine what requests 
can be met and how, and how each 
organization may help in this co- 
operative effort. The International 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund which give technical assistance 
to their members are also represented 
on TAB. 

While 1aB helps solve problems of 
relationship at the Headquarters, 
co-ordination in the field is also 
necessary to clarify requests for tech- 
nical assistance, to assist requesting 
governments in creating conditions 
that will make possible the most 
effective use of such assistance, and 
to co-ordinate the work of experts 
in the field. It is here that resident 
technical assistance representatives 
are of great help. 

The task of evaluating the results 
of technical assistance is by no 
means a simple one. Many projects 
can bear fruit only after the lapse 
of time, and others require national 
action by the country concerned. 
First steps to assess the results have 
already been taken, says the Sec- 
retary-General. 


Regional Activities 

In addition to summaries of assist- 
ance provided to each requesting 
country, the report has a special 
chapter on the various forms of 
technical assistance given on a re- 
gional basis. These projects have 
either already been completed, or 
they are projected for 1951 in Asia 
and the Far East, Latin America, 
the Middle East and Europe. 

As in many country projects, joint 
planning by a number of United 
Nations agencies and countries char- 
acterizes these regional activities. 
Here are typical examples: 

A training centre on vital and 
health statistics for officials from 
Far Eastern countries to be held in 
Ceylon from September to Decem- 
ber 1951. 
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Establishment of an expert work- 
ing group from countries in Asia 
and the Far East to study inland 
water transport methods abroad, to 
be followed by demonstrations to test 
various designs of craft, tugs and 
pushers. Pakistan has indicated its 
desire to act as host Government for 
the demonstration project; while In- 
dia, Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Viet Nam and Cambodia are sup- 
porting the project, arrangements for 
which are being handled by the Sec- 
retariat of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). 
It is hoped to get this plan into 
action this year. 

An Inter-American Training Cen- 
tre on formulation and appraisal of 
agricultural plans to be held in San- 
tiago, Chile, at the invation of the 
Chilean Government, from Septem- 
ber to December 1951. The centre 
will be sponsored by the Internation- 
al Bank, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) and the United 
Nations. 

An Inter-American Seminar on in- 
ternational trade statistics and bal- 
ance Of payments to be held in 
November-December 1951 on_ the 
lines of a similar conference held 
for ECAFE countries in Rangoon in 
February 1951. The Latin American 
seminar would be organized by the 
United Nations and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

A Mediterranean training centre 
on appraisal of agricultural and allied 
projects to be held in Ankara, Tur- 
key, the last three months of 1951, 
for the benefit of officials from 
countries of southern Europe, North 
Africa and the Middle East and to be 
jointly sponsored by the United Na- 
tions, FAO, International Bank and 
the Government of Turkey. 

A statistical demonstration centre 
in the Middle East to be organized 
by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and other specialized agen- 
cies and the International Statistical 
Institute to teach theoretical and 
applied statistics as the most effective 
device for improving factual infor- 
mation about existing economic and 
social conditions in the area. This 
centre would begin to function in 
the fall of 1951. 

A seminar on the teaching and 
supervision of social case work to 
be held, at the invitation of the 
Netherlands Goverment, from Au- 
gust 19 to September 1, 1951 in the 
Netherlands with participants from 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
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France, Greece, Italy, Norway, Swe- 
den, United Kingdom and Yugo- 
slavia. 

A plan, in which 13 European 
countries are co-operating, to encour- 
age the exchange of social workers. 
The scheme. is administered by the 
Geneva office of the Technical As- 
sistance Administration. In 1950, 77 
exchanges were made and 26 more 
were arranged during the period 
January 1 to May 31, 1951. 


Aid Given to 65 Countries 


Chapter II of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report gives a detailed sum- 
mary of technical assistance activities 
in 65 countries and territories in 
the period under review. 

Listed country-by-counrty, these 
surveys illustrate the scope and di- 
versity of the whole program. In 
some cases—as in Australia or Bel- 
gium—the assistance provided has 
been in the form of fellowships. In 
other cases—as in Afghanistan, Pak- 
istan, Indonesia, Haiti, Colombia, 
Iran—the scope of the assistance re- 
guested by the Governments has 
made it advisable to station a resi- 
dent representative in the country to 
co-ordinate the work of the experts 
from the United Nations and the 
agencies so as to give the local 
government a balanced program of 
services for its development schemes. 

How technical assistance works 
is clearly shown by the experience 
in these countries. In the case of 
Indonesia, a preliminary survey of 
the country’s needs was made in 
1950 by a group of six experts 
drawn from the staffs of the United 
Nations and three specialized agen- 
cies. On the basis of this survey, 
a resident representative, an Indian, 
was appointed with three experts in 
the economic, social welfare and 
small industries fields to assist him. 
All these appointments are for one 
year. 

In Iran, there was a brief survey 
in 1949, followed in September 1950 
by the despatch of three experts in 
public administration, public finance 
and social welfare. These experts 
remained until the end of the year. 
Their recommendations were studied 
by an intra-ministerial committee set 
up by the Iranian government. In 
January 1951, a basic technical as- 
sistance agreement between the Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations, the 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO), FAO, ILO, UNESCO and 
WHO was concluded. 








Iran requested an economic ad- 
viser and experts in road construc- 
tion, railways, telecommunications, 
radio and postal services, port admin- 
istration and development, cotton, 
silk, knitwear and jute industries, 
accountancy and warehousing and 
electrical power development. Re- 
cruitment of the experts is proceed- 
ing. The Technical Assistance Board 
has agreed to the appointment of a 
resident representative. Seventeen 
fellowships and one scholarship have 
been awarded or recommended for 
candidates from Iran for a wide 
range of subjects covering fiscal pol- 
icy and methods, public administra- 
tion, statistics, textiles, engineering 
techniques, petroleum reservoir en- 
gineering; telephone services, agri- 
cultural research, etc. 

To Colombia, the United Nations 
is providing experts in the fields of 
public finance, tax administration, 
public utilities, operation of  state- 
owned railroads, harbour terminals 
and statistics. 

Colombia requested technical as- 
sistance from the United Nations 
and several specialized agencies on 
the basis of the recommendations of 
a survey mission from the Interna- 
tional Bank. The program now being 
carried out is being developed in 
consultation with the Bank in order 
to benefit from the results of the 
Bank’s mission and to avoid duplica- 
tion of its studies and surveys. 

A resident representative, a French- 
man, in this instance named by Fao, 
but serving all the participants, co- 
ordinates the work of these experts. 
The Colombian Government has 
appointed a Co-ordinator-General to 
direct its use of international aid. 

A resident representative, an Eng- 
lishman, has been in Haiti since May 
1950. His appointment followed 
after the recommendations of the 
original technical assistance mission 
which went to Haiti at the request 
of that Government in 1948. Work- 
ing with the resident representative 
are a statistician, who is preparing 
price and cost of living indices as 
well as a preliminary balance of pay- 
ments estimate; a banking and fiscal 
expert, who acts as adviser to the 
Minister of Finance, to the Board 
of Directors of the Banque Nationale 
d’Haiti and to the manager of the 
Fiscal Department of the Bank. 

An FAO expert carried out an an- 
alysis of the soils of the Artibonite 
Valley in 1950 and also made recom- 
mendations on the drainage and irri- 
gation of parts of the Valley. 





Requests for a social welfare ex- 
pert and for assistance in cottage 
industries are being met. Three fel- 
lowships and one scholarship have 
either been awarded or approved for 
Haitian candidates to work in taxa- 
tion, government accounting, utiliza- 
tion of agricultural and forestry 
products and industrial welfare. 


Non-United Nations Members 
Also Helped 


Technical assistance is not limited 
to United Nations members. Coun- 
tries which are members of a special- 
ized agency participating in the tech- 
nical assistance program can also 
receive aid: there are no limitations 
on the status of recipients in the 
resolution authorizing United Na- 
tions social welfare services. 

The complete list of countries and 
territories covered by the report is 
as follows: 

Afghanistan, Aruba (Netherlands 
West Indies), Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Cyprus, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Germany (Western), Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jor- 
dan, Laos, Lebanon, Libya, St. Lucia 
(Windward Islands, British West In- 
dies), Luxembourg, Malaya, Malta, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, El 
Salvador, Somaliland under Italian 
administration, Southern Rhodesia, 
Surinam (Dutch Guinea), Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, Trieste 
(Free Territory), Trinidad (British 
West Indies), Turkey, United King- 
dom, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia. 


Other Activities 


The United Nations is planning to 
hold a conference this month in 
Geneva where fiscal experts who 
have given technical assistance, either 
on behalf of the United Nations or 
on behalf of Member ‘Governments, 
will evaluate the recommendations 
of fiscal reform made by United 
Nations technical assistance missions. 

An expert group on public admin- 
istration from both highly developed 
and less developed countries met in 
New York last month to draw up a 
check list of basic questions relating 
to public administration. Answers 
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to these questions will help those 
undertaking surveys in public admin- 
istration to determine the extent of 
administrative development of the 
country concerned, The same group 
also defined a series of measures 
which could appropriately be taken 
by the governments of less developed 
countries for improving their admin- 
istrative set-up. 

To help less developed countries 
in obtaining current information on 
topics which are of substantial in- 
terest to them, the Secretary-General 
is preparing a limited number of 
“technical information portfolios.” 
These contain actual copies, inex- 
pensively produced, of key materials 
which are not otherwise readily avail- 
able. One such portfolio deals with 
the utilization of low-grade coal and 
iron-ore resources—a topic of great 
interest to ECAFE countries. Other 
portfolios are planned on certain 
iron-and-steel topics specified by the 
ECAFE, On rammed earth housing 
construction, and on selected aspects 








of ceramics production. These port- 
folios will be made available to re- 
questing governments. 

A service has recently been estab- 


lished to enable under-developed 
countries to secure answers to spe- 
cific technical enquiries concerning 
problems arising in the course of 
their economic development. One 
such enquiry came from one Carib- 
bean country for data concerning 
the possibility of utilizing lemongrass 
wastes for paper manufacture. An- 
other country requested data con- 
cerning the manufacture of power 
alcohol. 

Progress is also being made in 
furnishing books and films on social 
welfare topics. A “lending library” 
or “travelling library” of outstanding 
social welfare films is being estab- 
lished in the Geneva office of the 
United Nations. A similar social wel- 
fare “film lending library” is being 
planned to serve Latin American 
countries and countries in Asia and 
the Far East. 





Technical Assistance for 


U.K.-Administered Trust Territories 


An agreement setting forth basic 
plans for technical assistance pro- 
grams in Trust and dependent terri- 
tories under the administration of 
the United Kingdom was signed on 
June 25 at the United Nations Head- 
quarters. 

The agreement was signed by Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, Permanent Repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom to 
the United Nations; and by David 
Owen, for the Secretary-General 
who is Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board, for the United Na- 
tions and five specialized agencies 
participating in the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance. 

The agreement is the first con- 
cluded between the Technical As- 
sistance Board and an administering 
power on behalf of all its territories 
since the General Assembly in 1950 
adopted two resolutions regarding aid 
for Trust and dependent territories. 

As a basic agreement, which in 
effect authorizes governments of the 
territories to negotiate with the Unit- 
ed Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies, it clears the way for supple- 


mentary agreements providing for 
specific technical assistance projects. 

Already, negotiations are in pro- 
gress for providing experts to advise 
the Governments of Cyprus, Ja- 
maica, St. Lucia and Singapore in 
such fields as agriculture, industrial 
develpoment and public health. 

The five specialized agencies par- 
ticipating in the agreement are: the 
International Labor Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, the 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, and the World Health Organi- 
zation. 

The agreement relates to technical 
assistance for Trust Territories, non- 
self-governing territories, and other 
territories for whose international 
relations the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment is responsible. The United 
Nations and the five specialized agen- 
cies will render technical assistance 
to these territories on specific re- 
quests from the United Kingdom 
Government. 
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International Civil Aviation Body 
Concludes Fifth Assembly 





HE Assembly of the Interna- 

tional Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion held its fifth session at the or- 
ganization’s headquarters in Mon- 
treal from June 5 to 18. The session 
was short, but it accomplished a 
great deal. In principle, this Assem- 
bly, of which I, as Chairman of the 
Italian delegation, had the honor to 
be President, was to take up only 
administrative and budgetary ques- 
tions. However, several issues touch- 
ing on the international political 
situation became the subjects of 
animated discussion. 


Spain Elected to Council 


Spain, which has been restored to 
active participation in the specialized 
agencies in accordance with decisions 
taken by the United Nations, was 
elected to the vacant seat—the twen- 
ty-first—on the Council, which meets 
in continuous session at Montreal 
headquarters. Twenty-nine delega- 
tions voted in favor, and five ab- 
stained. 


Famous through history as a 
crossroads of land and sea routes and 
an important point on European, 
Mediterranean, and Atlantic airline 
routes, Spain was the only country 
to stand for the vacant Council seat. 
In January last, its Government had 
begun participation in ICAO activities 
by sending a delegation to the meet- 
ing of the Legal Committee in Mex- 
ico. Now its representative will sit 
on the Council until the expiration 
of the three-year term of contracting 
states now represented on the Coun- 
cil and elected in 1950. 

Without changing the text of the 
agreement between IcAO and the 
United Nations — whose flag has 
flown atop the International Civil 
Aviation Building in Montreal since 
last April 14—the Assembly decided 
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By General P. Pinna-Parpaglia 


President of the fifth session of the 
Assembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization 


to affirm most clearly that the or- 
ganization will co-operate with the 
United Nations General Assembly 
and Security Council in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security. 

By the terms of this new resolu- 
tion, adopted on the basis of reso- 
lution 377(V) of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, which au- 
thorizes that Assembly to recom- 
mend collective action when the Se- 
curity Council fails to act, and of the 
Economic and Social Council resolu- 
tions of March 13, 1951, 1cao will 
render all possible assistance within 
its competence, taking account of the 
position of states which, while mem- 
bers of ICAO, are not Members of the 
United Nations. 

The United States delegation had, 
at first, intended to propose a modi- 
fication in Article 7 of the agree- 
ment with the United Nations, but 
the Assembly finally recognized that 
there was sufficient possibility of 
action within the framework of the 
present agreement. The Indian dele- 
gation, alone, voted against adoption 
of this resolution; its Government 
took the position that it was not a 
function of the specialized agencies, 
as they are now constituted, to take 
up political questions. 

In addition, the Assembly ap- 
proved the decision previously taken 
by the Council to entrust the audit- 
ing of ICAO accounts to a member of 
the group of auditors who also verify 
the accounts of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 


Air Transport Questions 


The representatives of Mexico, 
France, and the Netherlands drew 
the attention of the Assembly to the 
necessity of an increase in air trans- 
port activities. It seemed to them 





Squadron General Pietro Pinna- 
Parpaglia of Italy, who presided 
over the fifth session of the Assem- 
bly of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization at Montreal, was 
born at Sassari, in Sardinia. 

After taking his degree in law, 
he saw service during the First World 
War first as an observer and later as 
pilot in the Italian Air Force. After 
the war, he continued his career in 
Italian military aviation. In addition 
to holding several other High Com- 


mand posts, particularly in Africa, 
he was Assistant Chief of Staff of 
the Italian Air Force. 


For almost six years, after the 
Second World War, he served as 
High Commissioner for Sardinia. 

Later, he was nominated State 
Counsellor and at present he is 
Director-General of Civil Aviation 
and Air Traffic, devoting his activi- 
ties to this important aspect of his 
country’s economic rehabilitation. 


that there was a sharp contrast be- 
tween the great progress accom- 
plished in the technical field and the 
insufficient improvements in the air- 
transport field. 

Considering that air travel was still 
beyond the means of a great number 
of people, they believed that the 
organization should take a greater in- 
terest in events which arise in an- 
other association where the most 
important air carriers are represented 
and which have considerable reper- 
cussions in the field of air trans- 
port. The Air Transport Committee 
should, of necessity, fulfil all the 
functions which are its responsibility, 
legally and morally. Nor should 1cao 
commit the error of renouncing, for 
reasons of budgetary limitations 
which are doubtless forced on it, an 
important part of the task with which 
it was charged by the Chicago Con- 
vention. 

Having succeeded, until now, to a 
greater degree in practical accom- 
plishments in the field of air naviga- 
tion than in that of air transport— 
because international unity was more 
easily attainable in the first of these 
fields—1cao should now recognize, 
the representatives felt, that a re-ar- 
rangement of its funds and person- 
nel was becoming more and more 
possible and opportune. Its least ad- 
vanced work could now be given a 
greater concentration of effort than 
in the past. 

The Assembly also declared itself 
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in favor of a greater participation 
and activity in the various meetings 
of the organization. The partial and 
disquieting “absenteeism” of certain 
states results in the serious incon- 
venience of entrusting to too small a 
number of other states responsibility 
for working out the technical policy 
of the organization. 

Proposals on this issue were made 
by the French and South African 
representatives. On the basis of these 
proposals, the Assembly decided that 
the Council should take appropriate 
measures to increase the participa- 
tion of all the member states in the 
work of the various meetings of the 
organization and should be author- 
ized to invite certain non-contracting 
states and non-governmental organi- 
zations to take part in the work and 
discussions of ICAO. 


Technical Assistance 


Civil aviation has a very important 
role to play in the economic progress 
of the under-developed countries. 
The technical assistance program in 
which ICAO participates can and 
should help to speed up progress and 
achievements in this field. For this 
reason the Assembly authorized the 
Council to take all necessary action 
to fulfil the request presented by the 
organization to the competent au- 
thorities in order to obtain enough 
funds to enable an extended pro- 
gram of technical assistance in 1952. 

With the very small sums at its 
present disposal, the organization has 
already taken action on several of 
the requests made of it by 22 states. 
In Iran, Ethiopia, and Thailand there 
are now ICAO technical missions of 
experts, recruited internationally, who 
are aiding either in the construction 
or development of civil aviation in- 
stallations, either in instruction or 
specialized training of technicians, in 
the various fields of aeronautics. 

It is quite clear, even to those 
unfamiliar with all the details of 
modern technical installations and 
training methods concerned in civil 
aviation, that technical assistance can 
take several forms. However, such 
assistance is usually either that of 
sending, for a stated period, techni- 
cians chosen from among the most 
qualified experts in ICAO member 
states to national administrations re- 
questing aid; or of increasing the 
number of fellowships or seminars 
abroad for nationals of states which 
do not yet have the knowledge or 
techniques corresponding to the vast 
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development and latest advances of 
aviation. 

The delegation of Indonesia very 
well illustrated the primary import- 
ance of technical assistance to an 
under-developed country. It showed 
the result of developing civil aviation 
in an archipelago composed of five 
large islands and 2,000 smaller ones, 
stretching between the continents of 
Australia and Asia over a distance of 
about 2,000 miles and with a popula- 
tion of 72,000,000 scattered over the 
islands. 

The development and implementa- 
tion of a technical assistance pro- 
gram prove that our organization not 
only plays its part in the general 
structure of the United Nations and 
its agencies, but also progresses con- 
tinually toward one of its essential 
aims: the establishment of a unified 
system of air navigation and trans- 
port practices and standards over the 
entire world. 


Recruitment Methods 


Turning to administrative matters, 
the Assembly discussed a French pro- 
posal to study the possibilities of a 
policy already envisaged in the ICAO 
personnel code. This concerns the 
possibility of replacing, when prac- 
ticable, a too rigid and permanent 
secretariat organization with a more 
flexible system. The most qualified 
experts and technicians of different 
member states would, under this sys- 


tem, be seconded from their national 
administrations to the organization 
for periods of from three to five 
years. 

The advocates of such a policy 
thought, in fact, of recruiting, on a 
temporary basis, highly-qualified per- 
sons in the field of aerial navigation 
and air transport, whose administra- 
tions were reluctant to let them go 
on any long-term basis and who 
would themselves hesitate to re- 
nounce promising careers unless cer- 
tain guarantees were offered. 

They also considered that it would 
create a more balanced geographical 
distribution in the secretariat which 
would be better able to keep up 
with the rapid improvements in avia- 
tion techniques. In three or four 
years, the primary technical prob- 
lems of today may be considerably 
changed. The best known examples 
of such changes are the growth of 
airlines, the development of turbine- 
propelled aircraft, and jet-propulsion. 


Budgetary and Administrative 
Questions 


Almost all the delegation chair- 
men declared themselves in favor of 
a policy of judicious economies, 
which would not, however, decrease 
the efficient functioning and progres- 
sive development of the organization 
in the field of international aviation, 
where everything changes continous- 
ly and rapidly. As the chairman of 
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the United Kingdom delegation quite 
correctly pointed out, the resources 
of many countries have been put to a 
hard, a very hard, test with the cur- 
rent necessity of imposing the severe 
obligations of re-armament on a 
peace economy. 

The budget for 1952 was fixed at 
$2,834,195 (Canadian), which repre- 
sents a very slight increase over the 
1951 budget of $2,812,000 (Cana- 
dian). Let me recall that the first 
ICAO budget, for 1947, was but 
$2,500,600 (Canadian). 

The Assembly also completed a 
draft of rules of procedure which, 
after it has been adopted, will be sub- 
mitted to the contracting states. Their 
observations and comments will, 
should the need arise, be studied by 
the Council. This issue is one of 
establishing a text, a permament 
document, which will enable the As- 
sembly to be held without the con- 
siderable loss of time involved in 
framing new rules of procedure each 
year. 

At the proposal of the Mexican 
delegation, the Assembly requested 
the Council to study the question of 
rental costs for the organization and 
expenses for printing documents. It 
seems, in fact, that ICAO spends a 
greater percentage of its budget for 
rent costs than the other specialized 
agencies and that printing costs are 
higher in Canada than anywhere else 
in the world, with the exception of 
the United States. 

The Argentine delegation pro- 
posed, and the Assembly adopted, a 
request to the Council to conclude an 
agreement with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to grant ICAO a postal fran- 
chise and other postal privileges. This 
would permit economies in the ex- 
pense of sending official ICAO cor- 
respondence. 

In conclusion, the fifth session of 
the 1CAO assembly, despite its limited 
agenda, was able to study questions 
on which depend the satisfactory 
functioning of the organization and 
the general application of standards 
which should be the law of world- 
wide civil aviation. Now, more than 
ever, effective, rapid, economical 
communication by air is a_ vital 
necessity for free nations which be- 
lieve in the need for continuous ma- 
terial and spiritual exchanges between 
countries. And, for this reason, new 
support has been given to the work 
and plans of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 
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HE United Nations has _ paid 

$1,000,000 to the United States 
Government as the first installment 
in repayment of its $65,000,000 in- 
terest-free loan for the construction 
of the Permanent Headquarters in 
New York City. 

This was done at a ceremony on 
June 28 when Byron Price, Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services, 
handed over a $1,000,000 check 
to Ambassador Ernest A. Gross, 
deputy permanent representative of 
the United States to the United Na- 
tions. 

The Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations and the General Assem- 
bly, Mr. Price recalled, had already 
expressed, formally and informally, 





their gratitude to the United States 
Government for the loan. 

The loan agreement between the 
United States and the United Na- 
tions (signed on March 23, 1948), 
it will be recalled, provides for re- 
payment of the $65,000,000 in an- 
nual interest-free installments over a 
period of 32 years, the first of which 
was due on July 1, 1951. Sub- 
sequent repayments are to be made 
every July | until 1982. The repay- 
ments due under the loan agreement 
begin at $1,000,000 and_ increase 
gradually to $2,500,000 in 1962, 
when one-half of the loan will have 
been repaid. The annual repayments 
then taper off from 1976 to 1982, by 
which time the loan will have been 
completely repaid. 


AMBASSADOR GROSS (left) AND BYRON PRICE 
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Two Years of Progress in Tanganyika 





Council Surveys Developments in Largest Trust Territory 


TEADY if unspectacular progress 

has been made during the last 
two years in Tanganyika, largest of 
the eleven Trust Territories. This 
was the consensus of the Trustee- 
ship Council, following its examina- 
tion of the latest reports on the ter- 
ritory. The reports, covering the 
years 1949-50, were reviewed by the 
Council during five meetings ending 
on June 20. It was the fourth time 
the United Kingdom had submitted 
annual reports to the Council on its 
administration of Tanganyika, and 
once again the Special Representa- 
tive of the Administering Authority, 
J. E. S. Lamb, was present to answer 
questions and supplement the infor- 
mation in the reports. 

Mr. Lamb, in an _ introductory 
statement to the Council on June 14, 
said that during the past two years 
Tanganyika, despite various setbacks 
and difficulties, had made substantial 
progress. In 1949 one of the worst 
droughts on record had resulted in 
diminished crops and in some areas 
there had been serious shortages of 
food and water. Large quantities of 
grain had to be imported and for a 
lengthy period normal railway serv- 
ices were disrupted by the need to 
transport water to the most seriously 
affected parts of the territory. In 
more recent months floods had re- 
sulted in washaways and damaged 
bridges, causing considerable disloca- 
tion of communications. 

During the period under review 
Tanganyika had maintained its pol- 
icy of close co-operation with other 
African territories and the East 
African territorial organization had 
continued to function smoothly. Ex- 
perience showed that this organiza- 
tion had done much to remove the 
apprehensions of those who saw in 
the close association of Tanganyika 
with its neighbors a threat to the 
maintenance of the territory’s politi- 
cal autonomy and status under Trus- 
teeship. Common problems had been 
tackled and numerous conferences 
on technical and other matters had 
been held in which the territories— 
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not only those under British admin- 
istration—had participated. 

With regard to political progress, 
the Special Representative said an 
outstanding event was the establish- 
ment of the Constitutional Develop- 
ment Committee, which had been 
active throughout 1950. The ap- 
pointment of this Committee, which 
is empowered inter alia to make rec- 
ommendations as to how soon an 
electoral system can be introduced 
and to review the present constitu- 
tional structure, had greatly stimu- 
lated political activity, resulting in a 
greater realism in political thinking. 
The Committee’s report was recently 
completed and was now being stud- 
ied by the Administering Authority. 
Mr. Lamb stressed that no form of 
central government could claim to 
be truly democratic unless based on 
the full and free participation of all 
sections of the population. Therein 
lay Tanganyika’s fundamental prob- 
lem and that was why so great an 
emphasis was being placed on de- 
veloping a sound system of local gov- 
ernment as the “school” in which the 
indigenous people might gain the 
necessary training and experience 
to equip them for greater political 
and administrative responsibilities. 


Local Government 


Definite progress had been made 
in rural local government and in the 
growth of the local council system, 
the Special Representative continued. 
Progress had also been made in such 
important directions as the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive func- 
tions and the transference of legisla- 
tive powers from the individual Na- 
tive Authorities to councils. 

In the economic field, the past two 
years had seen a continued expan- 
sion of trade and commerce and a 
steady rise in revenue, Revenue 
during the past ten years had risen 
from some £2,300,000 to over four 
times that amount. (According to 
the report, the total estimated rev- 
enue for 1950 was £12,65,508, with 


a total expenditure of £12,651,388.) 
An indication of the confidence in 
the territory’s economic future was 
the success of the issue of a loan of 
£1,750,000 last September, the first 
occasion on which Tanganyika had 
raised money on its own credit. With 
a development plan envisaging the 
expenditure of some 424,000,000 
over the next six years, it would 
probably be necessary to raise fur- 
ther loans. During 1950 expendi- 
tures connected with the ten-year de- 
velopment plan rose to nearly #4,- 
000,000, much of which was de- 
voted to the conservation and devel- 
opment of the territory’s natural re- 
sources while communication im- 
provements and water supplies had 
a high place on the list of priorities. 

Continued progress had also been 
recorded in the social sphere, said 
Mr. Lamb, citing the improved posi- 
tion in the recruitment of qualified 
staff for social services. A Social 
Development Department had been 
inaugurated and a good start made 
on a probation service. There had 
been further progress in implement- 
ing the ten-year plan for African 
education, with considerably  in- 
creased financial provision and an 
appreciable strengthening of staff. 
Faced with an increasing population 
and the need to maintain a proper 
balance between educational expen- 
diture and that on other essential 
public services, educational facilities 
provided by the Government would, 
however, continue for some time to 
fall short of the territory’s full re- 
quirements. 

An important development in the 
field of technical training had been 
the transfer of the Government 
Training School from Mgulani, near 
Dar-es-Salaam, to Ifunda in the 


- Southern Highlands Province, where 


the Government had taken over the 
Overseas Food Corporation’s train- 
ing centre. The Ifunda centre was 
now being expanded to a capacity of 
500 students. Proposals for a fur- 
ther expansion of training facilities 
were contained in the Administra- 
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tion’s revised educational plan and 
the establishment of a Natural Re- 
sources School was also envisaged. 

Speaking of future prospects in 
Tanganyika, Mr. Lamb quoted from 
the address made by the Governor 
to the last budget session of the Leg- 
islative Council: “We must go for- 
ward clear-sightedly and with stead- 
fastness and we must not be deviated 
from our course by false doctrines, 
misguided notions or selfish consid- 
erations. We must all work to make 
this great territory a fit place in 
which the various communities who 
inhabit it can live side by side in 
harmony, happiness and prosperity.” 
That was Tanganyika’s goal and, in 
fact, the precepts and principles to 
which all Members of the United 
Nations have subscribed, said Mr. 
Lamb. 

The Council’s next four meetings 
were devoted to a detailed examina- 
tion of the two annual reports and 
the Special Representative was ques- 
tioned on all aspects of development 
and current conditions in the terri- 
tory. The first questions concerned 
politicat advancement, and Sir Carl 
Berendsen, of New Zealand, asked 
for fuller information on methods of 
carrying out elections. 

The various tribes had their own 
methods and had not yet come to 
the system of the ballot box, said 
Mr. Lamb. The one generally used 
was that of election by popular ac- 
claim. In rural areas this might in- 
volve little more than candidates pass- 


HIGHER EDUCATION for Tanganyikans is provided at Makerere College, in Uganda. 


ing before the assembled villagers, 
and the one receiving most applause 
was elected. In other cases candi- 
dates stood in different positions and 
those favoring a candidate stood be- 
hind him. A count was then made 
and the candidate with the largest 
number of supporters behind him 
was elected. Each village or district 
had its own method of electing its 
representatives to its village council 
and the Administration laid down no 
rules or regulations for such mat- 
ters. 

Sir Carl then asked if any steps 
were contemplated to provide for an 
unofficial majority on the territory’s 
Legislative Council. It was_ still 
doubtful what was going to happen in 
this respect, as the report of the 
Constitutional Development Commit- 
tee was still being considered by the 
United Kingdom Government, Mr. 
Lamb replied. It was expected that 
there would be a natural evolution 
from an official to an unofficial ma- 
jority in the Legislative Council, al- 
though many sections of the popula- 
tion regarded the maintenance of an 
official majority as the best means 
of safeguarding their interests. 

Questioned further on this sub- 
ject, the Special Representative said 
there was now an Official member- 
ship of fifteen, as opposed to four- 
teen unofficial members on the Leg- 
islative Council. These latter com- 
prised seven Europeans, four Afri- 
cans, and three Indians. No change 
would be made until the Committee 





on Constitutional Development had 
completed its study of the question. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, asked what steps were being 
taken to offer advance training in 
public administration to the indig- 
enous people which would fit them 
for higher posts. The various prov- 
inces were providing individual, on- 
the-job training for well-qualified 
people, but eventually centralized 
schools for training would have to 
be established, said Mr. Lamb. As 
regards training for central govern- 
ment service, Makerere College, in 
neighboring Uganda, had been grant- 
ed university college status and its 
degrees now corresponded to those of 
London University. Its graduates 
therefore would be qualified for 
posts in the senior service. Reply- 
ing further to Mr. Sayre, the Special 
Representative said local laws varied 
greatly from tribe to tribe and there 
was no way of bringing all the tribes 
under a uniform set of laws while 
their practices were modified by eco- 
nomic, social and general advance- 
ment. 

Illustrating the complexity of this 
problem, he explained that the four 
districts inhabited by the Sukuma- 
land tribe had been brought into a 
federation with a federal appeals 
court. Even in that tribe, however, 
laws and customs differed from dis- 
trict to district, making it extremely 
difficult for a court to decide how 
to deal with identical offences com- 
mitted in different districts where 


Students qualifying for entrance to the college are 


eligible for government bursaries covering the full cost of their tuition. By 1956 it is hoped to have 200 Tanganyika students attending 
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the college which now has university status. 





slightly different codes of conduct 
obtained. 


“Outstanding Figure” 


The Special Representative then 
replied to numerous political ques- 
tions submitted by A. A. Soldatov, 
of the U.S.S.R. The first African 
appointed to the Executive Council 
was Chief Kidaha of the Sukuma 
Federation, a student of Makerere 
College and Oxford University, and 
a man well versed in tribal law and 
customs. Other persons had similar 
qualifications but Chief Kidaha was 
“a most outstanding figure in Tan- 
ganyika.” The appointment of Afri- 
cans to the Executive Council was a 
significant step which must be 
weighed with great caution. 

Observing that the Administration 
followed the principle of “slowly but 
surely,” with the main emphasis on 
the word “slowly,” Mr. Soldatov next 
asked how long it would be before 
another and ultimately all members 
of the Executive Council could be 
appointed from Africans. That was 
entirely dependent on the pace of de- 
velopment in the territory, said the 
Special Representative, adding that 
training in local government must 
come first, followed by experience 
on the Legislative Council. The Ad- 
ministration believed it was better 
to put the emphasis on thoroughness 
rather than speed. Only two indig- 
enous persons had so far been ap- 
pointed to a newly created position 
of Administrative Assistant. The 
number was small because not all 
graduates from Makerere College 
wished to enter administrative serv- 
ice, many preferring to take up 
medicine, teaching and other pro- 
fessions, 

Questioned about the tribal sys- 
tem, Mr. Lamb said measures were 
being adopted to modernize and 
democratize the tribal structure by 
the introduction of representative 
councils, the gradual divorcing of 
the executive and judicial responsi- 
bilities of the native authorities and 
the gradual introduction of local 
government with financial and other 
responsibilities. Almost all districts 
in the territory now had some form 
of council system. The large ma- 
jority of thinking Africans had now 
achieved some understanding of 
democratic principles of government, 
although there were still a great 
many who were more concerned 
about their immediate means of 
livelihood. 
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Mr. Soldatov next referred to the 
East African Central Assembly and 
wondered what safeguards there 
were for preserving Tanganyika’s 
special status as a Trust Territory 
in regard to this political union. 
Nothing in the East African Inter- 
Territorial Organization had _ or 
would affect Tanganyika’s political 
autonomy, said Mr. Lamb. He re- 
called that recently in each of the 
Legislative Councils of Kenya, Ugan- 
da and Tanganyika a unanimous 
vote had been cast in favor of the 
continuation of the Central Assembly 
for a further period. The Tangan- 
yika indigenous member on_ the 
Central Legislative Council had 
stated that this unanimity resulted 
from an appreciation of the services 
rendered by the central body; he had 
further felt that the pooling of the 
resources of the three territories in 
social services had been of great 
advantage and emphasized that the 
Assembly should remain on its orig- 
inal basis. 


The U.S.S.R. representative did 
not consider this action proved that 
the indigenous inhabitants favored 
the continuation of the Central As- 
sembly since the majority of mem- 
bers on the Tanganyika Legislative 
Council were Europeans. Mr. Solda- 
tov further recalled that the Visiting 
Mission to East Africa had reported 
that non-official members of the Leg- 
islative Council had opposed the 
Inter-Territorial Organization and, 
indeed, certain indigenous persons to 
whom the Mission had spoken ex- 
pressed fears lest they find them- 
selves being governed by the white 
colonists of Kenya and Uganda. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 2). 


The Council next turned to eco- 
nomic conditions in the territory 
and members questioned the Special 
Representative about imports and 
exports, and commercial develop- 
ments generally. 


Sir Carl Berendsen asked whether 
there were any invisible exports 
which tended to reduce the territory’s 
unfavorable balance of trade and 
what steps were being taken in the 
matter. The balance of trade was 
favorable to Tanganyika if the inter- 


territorial trade with Kenya and . 


Uganda was omitted from the com- 
putation, said the Special Representa- 
tive. On the whole, however, there 
was an adverse balance of trade, 
due to the fact that, like other 
under-developed countries, Tangan- 
yika was going through a phase in 
which it had to import capital goods 


in order to promote its own eco- 
nomic development. In some re- 
spects, therefore, the adverse trade 
balance could be regarded as a good 
sign. 

Asked about steps being taken to 
provide the indigenous inhabitants 
with basic agricultural training, Mr. 
Lamb said that agricultural training 
was included in all school curricula 
and demonstration farms gave agri- 
cultural courses. Special instruction 
would also be given at the Natural 
Resources School which was soon 
to be set up. 


Tsetse Fly Menace 


Several members questioned the 
Special Representative regarding a 
new campaign against the ravages 
of the tsetse fly. Mr. Lamb said 
there was a research institute in 
the territory where scientist were 
studying model methods and possi- 
bilities of using insecticides against 
the tsetse fly. As yet, however, 
the only completely satisfactory 
method of eliminating the fly was 
through clearance and settlement of 
affected areas. The campaign against 
the fly covered a vast area and in 
one district some 600 square miles 
had been cleared. 

Replying to Carlos Quesada Zapi- 
ola, of Argentina, the Special Rep- 
resentative said there was consider- 
able capital in Tanganyika other 
than British capital, not only from 
the United States but from other 
countries as well. 

Noting that the 1949 report re- 
vealed a shortage of foodstuffs as a 
result of drought, while the 1950 
report stated that the territory had 
been obliged to import foodstuffs 
in order to meet its requirements, 
Mr. Soldatov asked what measures 
had been taken to ensure an ade- 
quate food supply. The Administra- 
tion was giving high priority to 
efforts to make Tanganyika self-suffi- 
cient in food supplies, said the Spe- 
cial Representative. The indigenous 
people were encouraged to cultivate 
a number of products rather than a 
single product and to improve their 
methods of work. A great storage 
scheme to avert the disastrous conse- 
quences of drought was now in op- 
eration. Climatic conditions varied 
considerably from year to year in 
different areas and food production 
was therefore affected in various 
ways. No undue importance should 
be attributed to the fact that food- 
stuffs had been exported from the 
territory in 1948. 
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Referring to the groundnuts 
scheme, Mr. Soldatov recalled that 
his delegation had opposed the alien- 
ation of land and evacuation of in- 
digenous inhabitants from the land 
needed for the operation of this 
scheme. Had the plan promoted the 
territory’s economic development, he 
asked. No large-scale movement of 
the population had been necessary, 
as the project was being undertaken 
in an undeveloped, uninhabited re- 
gion which had been infested by the 
tsetse fly, said Mr. Lamb. The 
scheme’s economic benefits were par- 
ticularly apparent in the Southern 
Province, where a new port and a 
communications network had been 
constructed, employment had _in- 
creased and medical and educational 
services developed. He had no 
knowledge of any petitions protest- 
ing against the scheme. 

The normal taxes paid by any 
industrial undertaking in the terri- 
tory were paid by the Overseas Food 
Corporation, the organization con- 


trolling the groundnuts project. There 
had been no increase in taxes levied 
on the corporation, as there was 
no reason to discriminate in any 
way against the Corporation in the 
matter of taxation. Mr. Lamb 
stressed that the Corporation had 
made no profits and therefore could 
not pay income tax on profits. (Ac- 
cording to the annual report, the 
high hopes for the success of the 
groundnuts scheme had not been 
fulfilled. Lack of suitable mechan- 
ical equipment, heavy bush and in- 
adequate rainfall contributed to a 
decision to revise the scheme in 
1949 from its original target of 
2,400,000 acres brought under cul- 
tivation to one of 600,000 acres. 
In 1950 the disappointing experi- 
ence of another year's clearing and 
harvest made it necessary for the 
Overseas Food Corporation to sug- 
gest a further revision and modifi- 
cation. The revised plan covers a 
period of seven years. It is proposed 
that farm areas be limited to 1,500 
to 6,000 acres rather than units of 


30,000 acres as envisaged in the 
original plan.) 


Land Alienation 


Commenting on the failure of the 
scheme, in which 432,000,000 had 
been invested, Mr. Soldatov said the 
project had nothing in common with 
the true needs of the territory or 
for securing a sound food supply, 
or for developing the economy. On 
the contrary, the fulfillment of the 
scheme was accompanied by large- 
scale alienation of land from the in- 
digenous population along with vio- 
lations of their rights and interests. 

In answer to further questions sub- 
mitted by Mr. Soldatov, the Special 
Representative said that no commer- 
cial companies operating in the ter- 
ritory belonged to the indigenous 
inhabitants, who were, however, 
participating increasingly in retail 
trade and in commercial activities 
through their co-operative societies. 
The replacement of the poll tax by 
a system of progressive income tax 


THE COURTHOUSE and headquarters of the Native Authority at Kondoa Irangi, administrative centre of Tanganyika’s Central Province. These 
Native Authorities, of which there were 435 in the territory in 1950, maintain law and order, control water supplies, maintain local roads and 
bridges and provide various social services in their administrative areas. 
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had not yet been possible because 
of the difficulty in assessing indivi- 
dual incomes of the indigenous in- 
habitants. However, the Adminis- 
tration had had some success in 
convincing the Native Authorities 
of the need to provide for a gradu- 
ated system of taxation. 

Enrique de Marchena, of the Do- 
minican Republic, asked if the fall 
in diamond exports had had an 
adverse effect on the wages of 
diamond mine workers or had re- 
duced employment. There had been 
some improvement in mine workers’ 
living conditions during 1950 and 
no reduction in wages, said Mr. 
Lamb. 

Mr. Zapiola asked if the United 
Nations flag was being flown over 
the territory side by side with that 
of the Administering Authority, in 
accordance with the General Assem- 
bly’s recommendation. There was 
at present only one United Nations 
flag in the territory, said the Special 


Representative, but a large number 
of such flags had been ordered. 

Questioned about the number of 
medical officers in the territory, Mr. 
Lamb said the position continued to 
improve. (According to the report, 
135 government registered and li- 
censed doctors were at work in 
1950, compared with 127 in 1949; 
in addition, there was a total of 166 
non-official doctors, as against 139 
in 1949.) 


Corporal Punishment 


Sir Carl Berendsen drew attention 
to the encouraging results obtained 
by the medical school at Fiji in the 
Pacific, where it was found possible 
to institute medical training on a 
level slightly below that of Euro- 
pean courses. Had the Administering 
Authority considered the possibility 
of training medical personnel in the 
territory? Mr. Lamb said it was 
now possible for students at the 


AFFORESTATION SCHEMES are being developed in the Southern Highlands Province of 
Tanganyika where large wattle plantations are projected. Here, a forest ranger lectures the 
village elders on the importance of afforestation in agricultural development. 











medical school of Mulago, attached 
to Makerere College, to obtain full 
medical degrees, as the college had 
been raised to university status. 

Questioned by several members, 
the Special Representative said the 
Administration’s aim was to abolish 
corporal punishment in due course 
but for various reasons it was not 
possible to do so immediately. He 
agreed that the results of such pun- 
ishment were rather doubtful al- 
though, in practice, Africans often 
preferred this punishment to serving 
a prison sentence. After due con- 
sideration of the problem from every 
angle, the Government, though anx- 
ious to achieve the total abolition 
of corporal punishment at the earl- 
iest possible date, had reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that the 
power to award corporal punishment 
must for the present be maintained 
for a few serious offences. In fact, 
an indigenous council had passed a 
resolution urging that such penalties 
be retained. Definite instructions re- 
garding the basic policy had, how- 
ever, been issued to the Administer- 
ing Authority and the indigenous 
Administration. Most of the sen- 
tences of corporal punishment had 
been handed down by the indigenous 
courts in cases of cattle theft, where 
the culprit was often given a mone- 
tary fine and _ sentenced to be 
whipped. The local court had lately 
agreed, however, that corporal pun- 
ishment would not be awarded un- 
less the thefts were accompanied 
by acts of violence. 

Mr. Soldatov cited references in 
the report dealing with police powers 
in the territory which, he felt, were 
entirely arbitrary and not based on 
any principle of law. For instance, 
it was stated that a person found 
committing any offence involving in- 
jury to property might be arrested 
without warrant by the owner of the 
property or his servants. How could 
the Administration apply such a 
“shocking provision” which allowed 
any property owner to arrest anyone 
without authorization. Mr. Lamb 
thought it quite natural that in a 
case of robbery the property owner 
should try and seize the thief and 
hand him over to the nearest police 
officer. Moreover, the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code provided that in all 
cases of arrest without a warrant a 
report must be made to the nearest 
magistrate within 24 hours and it 
then became the magistrate’s respon- 
sibility to decide whether an offence 
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had been committed and if the 
arrest Was justifiable. 

The Special Representative was 
next questioned about educational 
progress in the territory. Comment- 
ing On a picture published in the 
1950 report, Mr. Quesada Zapiola 
asked if it were customary for col- 
lege students to go barefoot. Affirm- 
ing that this was the custom through- 
out East Africa, the Special Repre- 
sentative said the Administration had 
tried to encourage the use of shoes 
but the indigenous inhabitants found 
it more comfortable to go around 
barefoot. Replying further to the 
Argentine representative, Mr. Lamb 
said that most students who went 
overseas for higher education re- 
turned to Tanganyika after complet- 
ing their studies. There was at pres- 
ent a waiting list for most univer- 
sities in Britain but a special depart- 
ment of the Colonial Office was help- 
ing overseas students to obtain places 
at colleges. 


Cost of Education 


Mr.’ Sayre noted that expenditure 
for educational services had risen 
from £114,405 in 1938 to £510,640 
in 1947 and £1,503,505 in 1950. 
The number of school children, how- 
ever, had risen only from 123,000 
in 1947 to 176,000 in 1950. The 
Special Representative said that the 
lack of proportion between the in- 
creased expenditure and the number 
of school children was mainly ac- 
counted for by increased prices and 
costs. The figures quoted by the 
United States representative referred 
only to registered primary schools 
but did not include children in the 
“bush schools” whose number was 
constantly increasing. The latter 
type of school filled the gap created 
by the shortage of primary schools. 

Observing that in 1950 only seven 
scholarships for study in institutes 
ot higher education had been granted 
—of which three had been given to 
Africans—Mr. Soldatov asked why 
the increase in scholarships was so 
small and why so few were granted 
to indigenous persons. The number 
of scholarships was necessarily lim- 
ited by those who qualified for them 
and also by those who wished to 
continue their education outside Af- 
rica, said the Special Representative. 
Makerere College was at present 
able to accomodate all students fitted 
for higher education in East Africa, 
and only when it could no longer 
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meet the demands, would it be neces- 
sary to consider such an expensive 
project as the establishment of a new 
institution of higher education in 
the region. In reply to a further 
question by the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive, Mr. Lamb said the shortage 
of teachers was due to the same 
reasons as the shortage of such 
craftsmen as carpenters and _ brick- 
layers. It had not yet been possible 
to train the full number required 
for the educational services. Teach- 
ers’ salaries compared favorably with 
those paid in other professions and 
had recently been considerably in- 
creased. (The 1950 report disclosed 
that the number of teachers in- 
creased between 1948 and 1950 
from 1,114 to 1,445.) 

Mr. Soldatov next asked why the 
minimum salary paid to European 
teachers was almost ten times higher 
than that paid to African teachers, 
and why the annual expenditure for 
one African pupil was twenty-one 
times less than that for a European 
student. The Special Representative 
explained that because of the short- 
age of indigenous teachers, it had 
been necessary to bring in European 
teachers, who had to be paid salar- 


ies comparable to what they would 
receive at home, as well as being 
compensated for any disadvantages 
involved in working abroad. Apart 
from that, European teachers were 
more highly qualified than the Af- 
ricans and occupied posts of greater 
responsibility. 

The difference in expenditure on 
European and African pupils was 
due to the fact that there were not 
many European children in Tangan- 
yika, so that separate schools could 
not be provided for them in each 
community. There was thus expen- 
diture on transportation and other 
things which did not arise for the 
indigenous population. 

The Special Representative added 
that the figure for expenditure per 
African pupil included all the small 
village schools with their low over- 
head costs and inexpensive buildings. 
There could therefore be no real 
comparison between the amounts 
spent on the education of African 
and European children. 

Questioned by Mr. Liu, of China, 
the Special Representative explained 
that Swahili was the lingua franca 
of some 120 different tribes in Tan- 
ganyika and that it was used as the 


THIS AFRICAN BRICKYARD, situated at Arusha on the .slopes of Tanganyika’s highlands, 
produces three thousand bricks and two thousand tiles daily. The yard employs about one 
hundred African workers. 
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official vernacular both for educa- 
tion and for official documents. 
Missions sometimes used local di- 
alects in various districts. 

Referring to adult and mass edu- 
cational facilities in the territory, Dr. 
de Marchena thought the establish- 
ment of a broadcasting station might 
help by spreading information on 
world and local events and by teach- 
ing in both Swahili and English. He 
also asked if any steps were being 
taken to preserve the old customs 
and indigenous culture of Tangan- 
yika. The Administering Authority 
fully appreciated the importance of 
broadcasting and efforts were being 
made to expedite the establishment of 
a radio station, said Mr. Lamb. The 
Adminstration’s aim was to preserve 
all good customs and eliminate, or 
at least modify, the bad ones. Folk- 
lore was being recorded in books 
which were then used for literacy 
purposes in the schools. 

In a further answer to the Domi- 
nican representative, who expressed 
surprise at the division of the terri- 
tory’s schools according to the dif- 


CAMPAIGNS AGAINST MALARIA are continually waged in East African territories. 


ferent communities, Mr. Lamb said 
there was no European secondary 
school, but a sort of middle school 
in Dar-es-Salaam where there was a 
mixture of races and nationalities. It 
was planned to make Makerere Col- 
lege in due course an entirely inter- 
racial university but at present the 
Administration felt it best to re- 
serve it for Africans and not to allow 
others, who could perhaps compete 
on favorable terms with Africans, to 
gain admission. 

This completed the questioning of 
the Special Representative on the ad- 
ministrative reports and the Council 
then proceeded with its general de- 
bate (see next page for main observa- 
tions of members). 

Replying to various salient points 
raised in the course of debate, the 
Special Representative assured the 
Council that the Administering Au- 
thority would take careful note of 
all constructive criticism and would 
endeavor to speed up progress in 
several directions. With regard to 
the Thai representative’s suggestion 
that members of the indigenous 


Funestus from a papyrus swamp. 


councils might be paid, he thought 
it better to foster the idea of volun- 
tary public service among the Afri- 
cans, rather than to attempt to en- 
courage participation in those or- 
gans by means of remuneration. 

With reference to the disposal of 
ex-enemy estates, the Administering 
Authority had several times ex- 
plained why it had been unable to 
implement former recommendations 
of the Trusteeship Council. The es- 
tates in question varied greatly in 
size; some were under single and 
others under mixed crops; they were 
scattered throughout the territory. 
Hence, if the management of the es- 
tates were taken over by a public 
corporation, that body would either 
have to appoint individual managers 
or lease the estates to individual ten- 
ants, which would result in a situa- 
tion similar to the present. In the 
northern parts of Tanganyika a lim- 
itation had been put on the length 
of occupancy rights. Furthermore, 
certain lands would revert to the in- 
digenous people when their present 
crops had been exhausted. 

With regard to the Soviet repre- 
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sentative’s remarks on the alienation 
of lands, Mr. Lamb asserted that the 
formation of forest reserves could 
not possibly be considered as an ex- 
ample of land alienation; the re- 
serves had been established in the 
interest of the territory and played 
an important role in preventing ero- 
sion and regulating the rainfall. Tan- 
ganyika was still suffering from the 
grievous consequences of forest de- 
struction by the Africans. In his ref- 
erences to wages prevailing, the 
U.S.S.R. representative had cited 
only the lowest rates and had ig- 





The following were some of the 
main points made by representatives 
during the Trusteeship Council’s 
general debate on the Tanganyika 
reports. 


CARLOS QUESADA-ZAPIOLA, of Argen- 
tina: The increase of indigenous rep- 
resentation in political organs and 
the limitations of certain powers of 
the Governor would constitute a 
step forward toward a more demo- 
cratic state. The separation of legis- 
lative and executive powers, now 
both in the hands of the Governor, 
is of the greatest importance in the 
maintenance of constitutional laws. 
The observations made by UNESCO 
regarding educational progress indi- 
cate the urgency for greater efforts 
in the educational field. 


PIERRE RYCKMANS, of Belgium: Con- 
siderable difficulties must be over- 
come in developing an efficient and 
adequate corps of teachers. While 
public instruction in the territory 
was still insufficient, considerable 
development has been shown in 
recent years. But it was disappointing 
to find that the revised ten-year plan 
for African education envisaged in- 
creasing the number of children 
receiving a four-year course of in- 
struction to only slightly over one- 
third of the school population. 


Y. K. LIU, of China: In an atmosphere 
of peace and plenty progress had 
been made in all fields. Neverthe- 
less, such progress should not en- 
courage an attitude of complacency 
and the tempo of reform should be 
speeded up. 


DR. ENRIQUE DE MARCHENA, of Do- 
minican Republic: By every means at 
its disposal the Administration 
should seek to bring about the 
gradual development of a political 
conscience and, particularly, to con- 


nored the fact that the workers in 
question were also given free hous- 
ing, food and blankets. Wages were 
increasing and in some areas skilled 
craftsmen were earning up to 400 
shillings a month. Over a year ago 
the Tanganyika Sisal Growers Asso- 
ciation had increased wages of their 
workers by 50 per cent. 

Finally, with regard to the law 
giving powers of arrest, under cer- 
tain conditions, to private persons, 
Mr. Lamb stated that, contrary to 
the Soviet representative’s statement, 
the law made no distinction between 


Points From General Debate.... 


vince the indigenous people of the 
necessity for developing the tribal 
structure and for the creation of a 
municipal system. Efforts should be 
made to teach Tanganyika women 
that they have rights and that they 
must emerge from the primitive 
conditions in which they now live. 
The Council should also recommend 
the total abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment. 

HENRI LAURENTIE, of France: It was 
essential to provide the people with 
a cheap source of power. Addition- 
al power plants similar to the one 
at the Pangani River Falls should 
be built to serve small industries. 


SIR CARL BERENDSEN, of New Zealand: 
There is no short cut to political 
maturity. The main problem was 
still education, since “nobody can 
learn how to swim without being 
taught.” Every possible endeavor 
should be made to provide education 
for every child and more schools 
and teachers were needed. Under- 
lying this problem was that of the 
training of experts. There could not 
be too many doctors, teachers, agri- 
culturalists, or experts in the primary 
sciences for a backward territory. 
The transfer of powers to local 
authorities should be progressively 
accelerated at all levels. The insti- 
tution of local councils was to be 
commended. “Gradualness is inevi- 
table but perhaps the present pace 
is too slow.” 

M. C. D. KRIDAKON, of Thailand: In 
order to stimulate the people’s inter- 
est in self-government, the repre- 
sentatives of local councils should 
be remunerated for their services, 
the period of the councils’ sessions 
regularized and increased recourse 
made to the committee system. 


FRANCIS B. SAYRE, of the United States: 
There was clear evidence of con- 


Europeans and Africans. Further- 
more, the territory enjoyed the bene- 
fits of English common law, which 
provided the best possible safeguards 
of individual rights—in particular 
that of habeas corpus. 

This completed the examination of 
the Tanganyika reports and _ the 
Council, on June 20, appointed a 
committee composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, New Zealand, Thailand and the 
United States, to draft the Council’s 
own report in the light of the debate 
and members’ observations. 








tinued, if uneven, progress in all 
fields during the past two years. 
In a iong-range effort to overcome 
the annual food shortages, efforts 
should be made to stimulate African 
farmers in the use of improved agri- 
cultural methods. The problem of 
African urban housing was of real 
urgency and progress made toward 
meeting the present shortage was 
not entirely satisfactory. The Coun- 
cil should urge the Administration 
to relieve the housing shortage, par- 
ticularly in Dar-es-Salaam. Measures 
should also be taken to safeguard 
the interests of workers leaving the 
territory for employment in the 
South African gold fields. 















A. A. SOLDATOV, of the U.S.S.R.: The 
Administering Authority sought to 
perpetuate the colonial system, espe- 
cially through the administrative 
union with Kenya and Uganda. The 
tribal system was being maintained 
in order to control the indigenous 
population, which had no part what- 
soever in the administrative affairs 
of the territory. Racial discrimina- 
tion continued to be practised and 
the Africans had no_ protection 
against arbitrary acts of the police 
and property owners. The alienation 
of land by the Administration con- 
tinued—in the 1940-50 period an 
area of 389 square miles was alien- 
ated from the indigenous popula- 
tion. The sum of £16,975 was 
appropriated for the Social Welfare 
Department in 1949, compared with 
police expenditure of £328,400. In- 
digenous workers received “miser- 
able pay.” Unskilled laborers on 
groundnut plantations received about 
one shilling a day—hardly enough 
to buy a single loaf of bread. There 
was an acute shortage of medical 
personnel and no medical school in 
the territory. Educational services 
were also very inadequate and no 
measures had been taken to speed 
progress in this sphere. 
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long. At left, a workman fits hinges into one of the 
| waod inlaid with metal, the gift of Norway. THREE 
EN (middle) complete the wring for microphone and 
iker ‘units in the edge of a conference room table. 
FEREINCE ROOM (bottom) showing tables surrounded 
ers’ a A speaker is built into each chair’s back. 











Issues Before Economic and Social Council 





O less than seven different con- 
ventions in the social field will 
come before the Economic and So- 
cial Council which opens its thir- 
teenth session in Geneva on July 30. 
Its provisional agenda of 57 items is 
the heaviest in the Council’s history. 
The proposed draft conventions to 
be discussed by the Council are: 
draft covenant on human rights; a 
new convention to guarantee politi- 
cal rights for women; a proposed in- 
ternational treaty on slavery; a new 
draft convention on freedom of in- 
formation; a protocol on limitation 
of opium production; a convention 
on traffic in persons and exploitation 
of prostitution; and a proposed con- 
vention on the nationality of married 
women. 

In the economic field, the Council 
will be concerned primarily with 
methods of financing economic de- 
velopment, and with reviewing the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program. It will also complete a 
discussion begun at its last session on 
a world economic survey for the year 
1949-50. The annual reports of the 
regional economic commissions, and 


Provisional Agenda For Thirteenth Session 


the reports covering the last sessions 
of the Fiscal, Statistical, and Trans- 
port and Communications Commis- 
sions are also among the economic 
matters to be discussed by the Coun- 
cil. 

Organizationally, this session is 
expected to mark a turning point in 
the Council’s operations. Before the 
Council will be the report of its ad 
hoc Committee which was appointed 
at the summer session in 1950 to 
examine the scope and work of the 
Council, and its Commissions, re- 
gional and functional. 

The Council consists of Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Iran, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Sweden, U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, the United States, and 
Uruguay. Its officers are: President: 
Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile); Vice- 
Presidents: Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
(India) and Jiri Nosek (Czecho- 
slovakia). They will hold their of- 
fices until the Council’s first session 
in 1952. 

Brief annotations of the agenda 
items follow: 





Adoption of the Agenda 


Prior to each session, the Coun- 
cil’s Agenda Committtee makes rec- 
ommendations on the inclusion, dele- 
tion or deferment of items and on 
the order in which they may be 
taken up. Scheduled to meet in 
Geneva on July 24, the present 
Agenda Committee consists of the 
President, the two Vice-Presidents 
and Belgium and Iran. 


World Economic Situation 


The decision to consider this ques- 
tion further was taken at the last ses- 
sion because Governments had not 
had sufficient time to study the 
World Economic Report, 1949-50, 
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particularly the sections on the eco- 
nomic conditions in the Middle East 
and Africa. 

Under this item, the Council will 
also consider reports from Govern- 
ments on action taken concerning 
production, distribution and prices of 
commodities and measures to com- 
bat inflation. At its last session the 
Council recommended that during 
the period of general shortage of 
goods all Members of the United 
Nations take special measures to 
bring about adequate production and 
equitable international distribution of 
capital goods, essential consumers’ 
goods and raw materials especially 
needed for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, the pre- 
servation of standards of living and 


the furthering of economic develop- 
ment, 

The resolution also recommended 
that all United Nations Members, 
during the period of general infla- 
tionary pressure, take measures to 
regulate at equitable levels and rela- 
tionships, the price of essential goods 
moving in international trade, in- 
cluding capital goods, essential con- 
sumers’ goods and raw materials. 

It further recommended that this 
equitable regulation of distribution 
and prices be maintained as long as 
strong inflationary pressures persist, 
in order to minimize changes in the 
purchasing power, in terms of im- 
ports, of current earnings from ex- 
ports as well as of monetary assets. 

Lastly, the resolution recom- 
mended that Members of the United 
Nations take all steps in their power 
to prevent the development of in- 
flationary pressures, thereby prevent- 
ing speculative profits and maintain- 
ing the purchasing power of the 
poorer sections of the population. 
Member governments were requested 
to report to the thirteenth session 
of the Council on action taken under 
this resolution. 


Report of the Economic, 
Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission 


The sixth session of the Economic, 
Employment and Development Com- 
mission which met at the United 
Nations Headquarters in New York 
from May 14 to June 4 this year 
was asked by the Council to give 
priority to the problem of financing 


. economic development. The Com- 


mission discussed this problem joint- 
ly with the report of the Group of 
Experts on “Measures for Economic 
Development of Under-Developed 
Areas.” (See the BULLETIN, vol. X 
no. 11). The Commission’s report, 
which will be considered by the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Council a 
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week before the Council session, is 
devoted entirely to comments on the 
recommendations of the Group of 
Experts. 


Economic Development 


(a) Methods of financing eco- 
nomic development. 

This will be considered by the 
Council on the basis of the report 
of its Economic Committee (see 
above). The Committee was in- 
structed to consider practical meth- 
ods, conditions and policies for im- 
proving or augmenting the existing 
sources of external finance, both 
private and public, with a view to 
achieving an adequate expansion and 
steadier flow of foreign capital to 
meet the financial needs of the eco- 
nomic development of under-de- 
veloped countries. 

(b) Report of the Group of 
Experts on “Measures for the 
Economic Development of Under- 
Developed Countries.” 

This report was first discussed at 
the sixth session of the Economic, 
Employment and Development Com- 
mission and will be further dis- 
cussed by the Economic Committee 
of the Council. 


(c) Land reform. 

Last year the General Assembly 
recommended that the Secretary- 
General, in co-operation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and in consultation with other ap- 
propriate specialized agencies, pre- 
pare and submit to the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the Council an analysis of 
the degree to which unsatisfactory 
forms of agrarian structure, partic- 
ularly systems of land tenure, in 
under-developed countries and ter- 
ritories impede economic develop- 
ment and thus depress standards of 
living, especially those of agricultural 
workers, tenants and small and med- 
ium farmers. 

The resolution further called upon 
the Council to consider this analysis, 
and to prepare recommendations to 
the General Assembly for improving 
the conditions of agricultural popula- 
tions. 

(d) Volume and distribution of 
national income in under-developed 
countries. 

The Council was instructed by the 
General Assembly to study and re- 
port on the volume and distribution 
of national income in the under- 
developed countries, with special 
reference to: (i) the various income 
groups and the respective proportions 
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between them; (11) the amounts 
used by these countries to meet their 
foreign commitments arising from 
loans and investments, public and 
private, and the payment of services. 

The Secretary-General will sub- 
mit a report to the Council on this 
question. , 


Full Employment 


The Council had instructed the 
Secretary-General to circulate a 
questionnaire On measures taken in 
various countries for achieving full 
employment. The Secretary-General 
was further requested to assemble 
and analyze the replies from govern- 
ments and transmit them to the Eco- 
nomic, Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission. 

However, not enough replies were 
received in time for the Secretary- 
General to submit an analysis to the 
sixth session of the Commission. A 
Secretariat analysis of replies already 
received from governments will come 
before the Council. 


Non-A gricultural Resource 


At its last session the Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to 
initiate a program to promote the 
systematic survey and inventory of 
non-agricultural natural resources. 
The Secretary-General was _ also 
asked to consider requests from gov- 
ernments for technical assistance in 
the organizing and planning of na- 
tional surveys and inventories of non- 
agricultural resources, including 
petroleum and coal reserves, and for 
training of personnel for such sur- 
veys and inventories. 

The Council resolution also re- 
quested the Secretary-General to give 
further and detailed consideration to 
any international action of a general 
character that may be immediately 
undertaken, particularly in promot- 
ing a systematic analysis of problems 
of conservation and use of any par- 
ticular resource. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was requested to report to the 
Council, not later than the fifteenth 
session, on action taken under the 
resolution. 

Further, the Secretary-General 
was requested to explore, at the re- 
quest of Member states concerned 
and, when appropriate, in consulta- 
tion with regional economic com- 
missions and_ specialized agencies 
concerned, the scope and _ specific 
subject matter of any particular re- 
source conference that may appear 
desirable. In carrying out this task, 


the Secretary-General is requested to 
consult to the extent he deems ap- 
propriate with experts, scientific and 
technical societies, and other organ- 
izations with important responsibili- 
ties, experience or interest in the 
fields related to such conferences. 
Lastly, it requested the Secretary- 
General to furnish each subsequent 
session of the Council with a state- 
ment of specific plans and action 
taken. 

The Council will 
Secretary-General’s 
activities in this field. 


consider the 
report on_ his 


Food Shortages and Famine 


The problem of food shortages 
and famine in many regions was pro- 
posed by Chile for the Council 
agenda. Chile will submit a memo- 
randum on the subject. 

The United States has proposed 
this item on which it will submit a 
memorandum to the Council. 


Report of Fiscal Commission 


At its third session held at the 
United Nations Headquarters last 
May, the Fiscal Commission recom- 
mended to the Council fiscal meas- 
ures for economic development deal- 
ing specifically with effects of taxa- 
tion on foreign trade and investment, 
methods for relieving double taxa- 
tion and the improvement of budge- 
tary techniques. Other recommenda- 
tions of the Commission referred to 
public finance information service, 
fiscal status of international civil 
servants, and concentration of effort 
and resources. 


Report of Transport and 


Communications Commission 


At its fifth session held at the 
United Nations Headquarters, the 
Commission adopted recommenda- 
tions dealing with such problems as a 
uniform system of road signs, trans- 
port of dangerous goods, co-ordina- 
tion of inland transport, passports 
and frontier formalities, pollution of 
sea-water, and discrimination in 
transport issuance. 


Report of Statistical Commission 


The report of the sixth session of 
the Statistical Commission, held at 
the United Nations Headquarters 
from May 7 to 18 this year records 
further progress in the development 
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and improvement of international 
comparability of statistics. The great- 
est advances were made in such mat- 
ters as international trade classifica- 
tion, standards for price-index num- 
bers, and standards for vital records 
and statistics. The Commission gave 
new impetus to technical assistance 
in statistics. 


Report of the Economic 
Commission for Europe 


The Commission held its sixth 
session in Geneva from May 31 to 
June 13. It unanimously recom- 
mended that “the Commission should 
continue its work of constructive 
economic co-operation.” The dele- 
gates expressed a desire to see trade 
between the countries of eastern and 
western Europe expand on mutually 
advantageous terms. 


Report of Economic Commission 


for Asia and Far East 


Covering the period May 21, 1950 
to March 7, 1951, this report con- 
tains the resolutions adopted at 
ECAFE’s seventh session held in La- 
hore, Pakistan. One resolution ex- 
pressed the Commission’s desire that 
it be continued indefinitely with cer- 
tain changes in its terms of reference. 
The Commission reports that it had 
promoted concrete action for the im- 
provement of flood control methods, 
marketing of handicrafts, trade serv- 
ices, travel, interchange of research 
and technical facilities, advisory serv- 
ices on mineral resources, the iron 
and steel industry etc. The Council 
will also have before it the Economic 
Survey for Asia and the Far East. 


Report of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America 


In its annual report adopted at its 
fourth session held in Mexico City 
(May-June, 1951) ECLA also rec- 
ommended that it be continued in- 
definitely, and and suggested some 
changes in its present terms of refer- 
ence. Major emphasis at the Com- 
mission’s session was placed on prob- 
lems of economic development and 
trade. Decisions were taken on prob- 
lems of accumulated foreign ex- 
change with its danger of inflation. 
The Central American Republics 
were invited to set up a committee 
of economic co-operation to integrate 
their economies. All Latin American 
governments were urged to utilize 
fully the United Nations expanded 
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program of technical assistance. The 
Executive Secretary was asked to ar- 
range for the establishment of an 
ECLA Centre for Economic Develop- 
ment for carrying out fundamental 
research. The Commission also 
adopted a proposal to put the co- 
ordination between itself and the 
Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council on a more regular and 
permanent basis. 


Proposal for Economic 


Commission for Middle East 


The Council will consider the re- 
port of its ad hoc committee, dating 
back to June 1948, which recom- 
mended “the establishment forth- 
with of an economic commission for 
the Middle East with a structure 
similar to that of the previously 
established regional commission.” 
Discussion of the report was post- 
poned until 1951. 


Middle East Inland Transport 


At its second session the Transport 
and Communications Commission 
recommended that if and when an 
Economic Commission for the 
Middle East is established, the Coun- 
cil should request it to convene an 
early meeting of experts of countries 
represented on it to examine prob- 
lems of inland transport facilities in 
the Middle East. Consideration of 
this item, together with considera- 
tion of the proposal to establish an 
Economic Commission for the Mid- 
dle East has been deferred to the 
thirteenth session. 


Report of the Commission 
on Human Rights 


This report covers the seventh ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human 
Rights, held at Geneva from April 16 
to May 19, 1951, and contains the 
revised Articles of the draft Inter- 
national Covenant on Human Rights 
as they were adopted by the Com- 
mission. 

The draft Covenant in its present 
form is composed of a preamble and 
six parts consisting of 73 articles. It 
sets out certain basic civil, economic 
and social rights as well as a pro- 
posed system for reporting, and pro- 
posed measures for implementation. 
Due to lack of time, the Human 
Rights Commission was not able at 
its last session to complete examina- 
tion of all the problems listed by 
the last General Assembly for re- 
newed consideration by the Commis- 





sion in connection with the draft 
Covenant. The Council may decide 
to refer the document to the General 
Assembly without undertaking itself 
a detailed review of the individual 
articles, 


Report of the Commission on the 


Status of Women (Fifth Session) 


Among the recommendations of 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women requiring approval by the 
Council, the most important is a 
recommendation for the adoption of 
a three-article draft convention de- 
signed to guarantee women through- 
out the world the right “to vote in 
all elections on the same conditions 
as men,” to “be eligible for election 
to all publicly elected bodies, estab- 
lished by national law, on the same 
conditions as men,” and to “be 
entitled to hold public office and to 
exercise all public functions estab- 
lished by national law, on the same 
conditions as men.” 

Other resolutions submitted by the 
Commission for Council action in- 
clude the following recommenda- 
tions: that women be appointed to 
serve as members of Visiting Mis- 
sions despatched by the Trusteeship 
Council to United Nations Trust Ter- 
ritories; that the International Law 
Commission speed the formulation 
of an envisaged convention on na- 
tionality of married women and 
complete this task in 1952; that Unit- 
ed Nations Members who are not 
members of the International Labor 
Organization (and therefore not 
bound by ILO recommendations on 
the subject) be urged to give effect 
to the principle of equal pay for 
equal work; that Member states be 
asked to submit additional informa- 
tion on women in public services. 

Still other resolutions of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women 
which will be reviewed by the Coun- 
cil deal with educational opportu- 
nities for women, the status of 
nurses, the problem of Greek chil- 
dren, and participation of women in 
the work of the United Nations. 


Report of the Committee on 
the Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information 


The Committee which was ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly last 
December met at Lake Success in 
January and February this year, and 
prepared a new version of a draft 
Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
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tion to be submitted to the Council, 
and possibly to a later Conference of 
Plenipotentiaries for final adoption. 

The new Draft consists of a pre- 
amble and nineteen articles. The 
articles deal with guarantees of free- 
dom of information to be given by 
signatory states; possible limitations 
on these freedoms; and the moral 
obligations of information profes- 
sionals. Other articles define the 
rights of states in such matters as 
refusing entry into their territory to 
particular persons, reserving to their 
own nationals the right to edit and 
own newspapers, and emergency 
measures during war. 

The Committee did not take a 
vote on the draft Convention as a 
whole, after having accepted the in- 
dividual articles. The Committee also 
urged the Council to request the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press to complete 
at the earliest possible date its work 
on the draft International Code of 
Ethics, with a view to its submission 
to an international Professional Con- 
ference for a final formulation and 
acceptance. 


Report of the ad hoc Com- 


mittee on Slavery 


This report covers the second ses- 
sion of a committee of four inter- 
national experts on slavery appointed 
by the Secretary-General in accord- 
ance with an earlier decision of the 
Council. The Committee unanimous- 
ly stated that “slavery, even in its 
crudest form, still exists in the world 
today” and proposed a series of rec- 
ommendations for action through the 
United Nations to eradicate slavery 
and other forms of servitude. 

It recommended that the Inter- 
national Slavery Convention of 1926 
be brought as soon as possible within 
the framework of the United Na- 
tions, which should assume functions 
and powers previously exercised in 
this field by the League of Nations. 
It further recommended that a Sup- 
plementary Convention should be 
drafted by the United Nations to 
cover institutions or customs re- 
sembling slavery not covered by the 
original Convention, and which 
would also provide for the trans- 
mission of annual reports to the 
Secretary-General on the application 
of its provisions. 

Another group of recommenda- 
tions cover legislative and adminis- 
trative measures which it is proposed 
that the Council should recommend 
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to governments. They are designed 
to assist the legal steps in the aboli- 
tion of slavery and debt bondage, to 
assist freed slaves to return to their 
home countries, and to improve con- 
ditions of enslaved persons in the 
transition period to freedom in any 
state which considers itself unable to 
liberate at once all the slaves in its 
territory. 

As an immediate and urgent step, 
the Committee recommended that 
the United Nations establish a stand- 
ing body of experts on slavery and 
that regional conferences be held to 
work out measures for coping with 
problems relating to slavery, slave 
trade and other forms of servitude. 
The Committee also urged that the 
International Labor Organization be 
invited to study contracts of service 
which come within the category of 
“hard bargains’—that is, contracts 
of service for life or for a long 
period of years. 


Trade Union Rights 


In the spring of 1950, the Council 
decided to accept the services of a 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission on Freedom of Association 
established by the International 
Labor Organization. At the same 
time the Council decided that, before 
transmitting to this body allegations 
of infringements of trade union rights 
made against a member of the Unit- 
ed Nations which is not a member 
of the ILo, it would seek the consent 
of the government concerned. Fur- 
ther, the Secretary-General was asked 
to bring to the Council’s attention 
allegations regarding infringements 
of trade union rights received from 
governments, or trade unions’ or em- 
ployers’ organizations. 

Accordingly, allegations on in- 
fringements of trade union rights 
have been brought to the Council’s 
attention at both sessions held since 
it took this decision. 


At the forthcoming session the 
Council will have before it three 
communications alleging  infringe- 
ments on which action was deferred 
at the twelfth session of the Council 
and a number of new communica- 
tions since then received by the Sec- 
retary-General. 

At the request of the Council’s 
last session, the Secretary-General 
has asked four governments—those 
of the U.S.S.R., Spain, Rumania and 
Japan—for comments on certain 
communications charging violation 


of trade union rights in these coun- 
tries. 


Report of Population Commission 


This report covers the sixth ses- 
sion of the Population Commission 
held at United Nations Headquarters 
from April 23 to May 4. Among the 
resolutions requiring Council action 
are one calling for preparation of a 
possible world conference on popula- 
tion problems, and one asking the 
Council to increase the membership 
of the Commission from 12 to 15 
countries. 


Report of the Social Commission 


The report covers the seventh ses- 
sion of the Social Commission held 
in Geneva from March 19 to April 
13 this year. The Commission’s rec- 
ommendations to the Council cover 
such matters as probation, housing, 
rehabilitation of the physically han- 
dicapped, training for social work, 
social welfare administration, etc. 


Shortage of Insecticides 


Last May the Fourth World 
Health Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion designed to promote the pro- 
duction, supply and export of in- 
secticides needed for health pro- 
grams. The resolution also makes the 
request that, “in view of the gravity 
of the problem and its far-reaching 
repercussions,” the United Nations 
through its economic commissions 
should arrange for an investigation 
to see how the position can be al- 
leviated. 


Children’s Fund Report 


This report covers the meetings 
held by UNICEF’s Executive Board 
last May. At that session the 
Board approved assistance to 22 
countries and for Palestine refugee 
mothers and children, representing 
$1,428,000 from previous area al- 
locations and $1,400,000 from the 
unallocated resources of the Fund. 
In addition, the Board allocated 
$1,128,000 from the unallocated re- 
sources for administration and opera- 
tional services. Of the 22 countries 
for which assistance was approved, 
5 are in Asia, 6 in Latin America, 
8 in the Middle East and Africa, and 
3 in Europe. For five of these coun- 
tries (Iran, Libya, Turkey, Panama, 
and Trinidad), the Executive Board 
action constituted the first assistance 
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from the Fund. This brings the total 
number of countries for which 
UNICEF aid is currently available 
to 61. 

Since the total ($2,528,000) al- 
located exceeded the current re- 
sources ($2,288,000) of the Fund 
by $240,000, the Board directed the 
Executive Director not to put into 
effect the country allocations until 
the Fund’s resources permit making 
all of them effective, except that the 
Executive Director was authorized 
to apply immediately resources 
against food allocations. 

The Board also adopted a state- 
ment of estimated requirements for 
the fiscal year 1951-52 totalling 
$30,000,000. 


Traffic in Persons 


The new Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Traffic in Persons and of 
the Exploitation of the Prostitu- 
tion of others, adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 2 
last year, will come into force on 
July 25. The Secretary-General will 
propose to the Council the adoption 
of a formula allowing non-member 
states of the United Nations to be 
invited to become parties to the Con- 
vention. 


Narcotic Drugs 


(a) Report of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs. 

This report covers the sixth ses- 
sion held from April 10 to May 24, 
1951, at United Nations Headquar- 
ters. The most important action 
taken by the Commission was the 
adoption of principles to serve as the 
basis for a proposed Protocol to 
Limit the Production of Opium to 
Medical and Scientific Needs. The 
Commission also considered such 
other questions as illicit traffic, the 
abolition of opium smoking in the 
Far East, a single convention on nar- 
cotic drugs, and anti-narcotic educa- 
ton and propaganda. 

The Commission recommended 
that the Council adopt in general the 
principles of the protocol relating to 
the limitation of the production of 
opium drafted by the Commission. 
Also the Secretary-General would be 
requested to submit these principles 
to member and non-member states 
parties to the international treaties 
on narcotics for their observations 
with a view to the preparation for the 
Council’s next session of an an- 
notated compendium of these ob- 
servations. 

The Council, it is suggested, 
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should then, at an early session, 
study the possibility of convening an 
international conference entrusted 
with the task of preparing and adopt- 
ing a protocol relating to the limita- 
tion of the production of opium. 

(b) Report of the Commission of 
Enquiry on the Coca Leaf. 

This report covers the findings of 
the United Nations Commission 
which, from September to December 
1949, visited Peru and Bolivia to en- 
quire into the effects of chewing the 
coca leaf. The report was discussed 
by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs at its fifth session but has not 
yet been examined by the Council. 
The Council will also have before it 
comments by members of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry on statements 
made by the representatives of Peru 
and Bolivia on the report at the 
session of the Narcotic Drugs Com- 
mission. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


(a) Question of establishment of 
an Advisory Committee on Refu- 
gees, 

When the last General Assembly 
established the statute of the office 
of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, it was pro- 
vided that the Economic and So- 
cial Council may decide, after hear- 
ing the views of the High Commis- 
sioner on the subject, to establish 
an advisory committee on refugees. 
Such a Committee, the General As- 
sembly laid down, shall consist of 
representatives of states members and 
states non-members of the United 
Nations, to be selected by the Coun- 
cil “on the basis of their demon- 
strated interest in and devotion to 
the solution on the refugee prob- 
lem.” 

The High Commissioner, G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart, is in favor of the 
establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee; his comments will be sub- 
mitted to the Council. 

(b) Report of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees to 
the General Assembly. 

When the statute of the Office of 
the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees was established 
last December, the General Assem- 


bly decided that the High Commis- ° 


sioner shall report annually to the 
General Assembly through the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


Concentration Camp Survivors 


In connection with its efforts to 
find means of alleviating the suffer- 


ings of survivors of concentration 
camps who were victims of so- 
called scientific experiment under 
the Nazi regime, the Council will 
have before it the Secretary-General’s 
report surveying the steps taken in 
accordance with the Council’s resolu- 
tion at its last session. The Council 
had then decided to appeal to the 
competent German authorities to 
consider the fullest possible repara- 
tions for injuries suffered by these 
victims, and also invited the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization and the 
World Health Organization, as well 
as voluntary agencies, to help in al- 
leviating the plight of these persons. 


Plans for International 
Computation Centre 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
now meeting in Paris, will report to 
the Council its decision on the Coun- 
cil’s proposal to set up an interna- 
tional computation centre. This pro- 
posal was motivated by the uneven 
distribution of the world’s scientific 
resources, and the realization that to 
meet some of science’s requirements 
research must be conducted on an 
international basis. 


United Nations Program of 
Technical Assistance 


Before the Council will be a re- 
port by the Secretary-General which 
contains a country-by-country anal- 
ysis of technical assistance provided 
for 65 countries and territories. The 
report states that in the period June 
1950 to May 1951, 125 experts from 
29 countries advised 24 requesting 
governments on a wide range of mat- 
ters in the fields of economic de- 
velopment, public administration and 
social welfare. In addition, in the 
first five months of this year, 406 in- 
ternational fellowships and _ scholar- 
ships had been awarded to nationals 
of 57 countries. 

The estimated outlays on technical 
assistance projects to be completed 
under the 1951 budget include: on 
expert advice $2,505,530; on fellow- 
ships $1,601,300; on other activities, 
such as seminars and technical in- 
formation conferences $1,148,080. 
Of this total of $5,254,910, the 
United Nations will spend $4,201,- 
310 and requesting governments 
$1,053,600. 

In addition to summaries of assist- 
ance provided to each requesting 
country, the report has a special 
chapter dealing with regional activi- 
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ties, either already completed or 
projected for 1951, in Asia and the 
Far East, Latin America, the Middle 
East and Europe. 


Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance 


Under this item the Council will 
have before it a report from the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board which consists 
of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the administra- 
tive heads of the specialized agencies 
participating in the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance. 

The TAB acts as a clearing house 
for co-ordinating the activities of the 
United Nations and participating 
agencies. The report of TAB is in 
preparation. 


Technical and Financial 
Assistance to Libya 


A clause in the General Assem- 
bly resolution of November 17, 1950 
urged the Council, the specialized 
agencies and the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations “to extend to 
Libya, insofar as they may be in a 
position to do so, such technical and 
financial assistance as it may request 
in order to establish a sound basis 
for economic and social progress.” 

By another resolution, adopted 
December 15, 1950, the General As- 
sembly instructed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to “study the problem of war 
damages in connection with the tech- 
nical and financial assistance which 
Libya may request from the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the spe- 
cialized agencies, and the Secretary- 
General.” 

A report by the Secretary-General 
to the Council will be issued later. 


Financing European Migration 


Last summer the Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to con- 
sult with the Director-General of the 
International Labor Office and the 
heads of other interested interna- 
tional agencies with a view to pre- 
paring a study of adequate practical 
methods for international financing 
of European migration. The Coun- 
cil will have the Secretary-General’s 
report before it. 


Organization and Operation of 
Council and Commissions 


The Council will have before it 
two reports from its ad hoc Com- 
mittee set up to examine this ques- 
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tion. The first deals with the 
Council andi ts functional Com- 
missions. The main recommenda- 
tions include: increasing the number 
of sessions of the full Council from 
two to three annually; immediate 
discontinuance of the Economic, Em- 
ployment and Development Com- 
mission, and of the Transport and 
Communications Commissions; im- 
mediate discontinuance of the Sub- 
Commission on Statistical Sampling 
and of the Sub-Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities. 

The second report, dealing with 
the regional commissions, recom- 
mends that ECE, ECAFE, and ECLA 
should be continued. The Commit- 
tee accepted the modifications in 
their existing terms of reference pro- 
posed by ECAFE and ECLA, which will 
place more emphasis on problems of 
economic development. 

The Committee emphasizes the 
need for a close integration of the 
work of the regional commissions 
with that of the Council, and rec- 
ommends that the Council continue 
to exercise policy guidance, partic- 
ularly on such matters as the in- 
auguration of major projects or of 
organizational changes. 

The Committee’s second decision 
refers to equitable geographical rep- 
resentation on subsidiary organs of 
the Council. It recommends that 
the membership of the Council’s sub- 
sidiary bodies should not reflect to 
too great an extent the membership 
of the Council itself. Only those 
governments should be elected who 
are “really interested” in being repre- 
sented. 


Korean Relief and Rehabilitation 


The Secretary-General will submit 
his third progress report on assist- 
ance for the civil population of Ko- 
rea, covering the period from Feb- 
ruary 7 to June 15, 1951. 


Long-Term Measures to Promote 
the Economic Development and 
Social Progress of Korea 


At its fifth session the General 
Assembly recommended, in a resolu- 
tion on the Korean question, that 
the Economic and Social Council ex- 
pedite the study of long-term meas- 
ures to promote the economic de- 
velopment and social progress of 
Korea. The item was on the agenda 
of the Council’s last session, but was 
deferred to the forthcoming session. 


Co-ordination of United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies 


(a) Report of the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination. 

The Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination is composed of the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, as chairman, and the executive 
heads of the specialized agencies. Its 
task is to ensure that the agreements 
between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies are fully imple- 
mented and that their activities are 
co-ordinated, so as to prevent dupli- 
cation of work. The Council will 
have before it the ninth report of the 
Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination covering consultations for 
emergency action to assist in the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security; a program of priorities 
for United Nations and specialized 
agencies activities; organizational and 
procedural matters; and administra- 
tive and financial matters. 

(b) Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on Particular Co-ordination 
Matters. 

(c) Review of 1952 Programs of 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. 

The documentation on this con- 
sists of the relevant sections of the 
reports of the Commissions of the 
Council and of the reports of the 
specialized agencies. A report by the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and-Budgetary Questions will 
also be submitted to the Council. 


Relations with the World 
Meteorological Organization 


The wmno is scheduled to become 
a specialized agency in the field of 
weather reporting services when an 
agreement with the United Nations 
is approved by the Economic and 
Social Council and the General As- 
sembly. The draft agreement now 
being submitted to the Council was 
approved by the wMo Congress at its 
first session in Paris in the spring 
of 1951. wMo succeeded the Inter- 
national Meterological Organization 
(t1Mo) which had been operating 
since 1879. 


Reports of the Following 
Specialized Agencies 


International Labor Organization. 

Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion 

International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization 





International Telecommunication 
Union 
Universal Postal Union 
World Health Organization 
United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion 
International Refugee Organiza- 
tion 
Being responsible for co-ordinat- 
ing the economic and social pro- 
grams of the United Nations and 
those of the specialized agencies, 
the Council reviews, at various ses- 
sions, the annual reports of the 
specialized agencies to the United 
Nations. Most of the reports of the 
agencies will be published later. 


Inter-Governmental Organizations 


(a) Relations of  inter-govern- 
mental organizations with the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 


The Council receives periodically 
reports by the Secretary-General on 
inter-governmental organizations es- 
tablished in the economic, social, 
educational, cultural, health and re- 
lated fields. The revised list covers 
a total of 48 such inter-governmental 
organizations. In accordance with 
earlier Council instructions, the Sec- 
retary-General will report in particu- 
lar on relations between the Council 
and the Permanent Committee of 
International Congresses on Military 
Medicine and Pharmacy; the possi- 
ble simplification of the structure 
of the inter-American system and 
the development of relations of the 
inter-American organizations with 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies; and the possibility of 
absorption or integration into the 
United Nations of the Central Bur- 
eau, International One Million Map 
of the World. 


(b) Question of invitations to cer- 
tain regional organizations to attend 
session of the Council. 


At its last session in Santiago, the 
Council decided to invite the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Arab 
States and the Secretary-General of 
the Organization of American States 
to attend that session as observers. 
To facilitate a decision on the general 
question of inviting such organiza- 
tions as regular observers to all 
Council sessions, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral will submit a memorandum ex- 
plaining the position of observers 
representing regional organizations. 
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Non-Governmental Organizations 


(a) Applications and _ re-applica- 
tions for consultative status, and 
reconsideration of Council resolution 
334 A (XI). 

The Council will have before it a 
report of its Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations con- 
cerning applications and re-applica- 
tions for consultative status by vari- 
ous non-governmental organizations. 
It will also consider a U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution, on which action was de- 
ferred from the last session, to re- 
voke an earlier Council decision 
withdrawing consultative status from 
the International Association § of 
Democratic Lawyers and the Inter- 
national Organization of Journalists 
and changing the consultative status 
for the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth. 


(b) Hearings and applications for 
hearings by the Council. 

The Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations will report on 
statements by representatives of non- 
governmental organizations concern- 
ing agenda items. 


(c) Application of Headquarters 
Agreement. 

At its last session the Council 
deferred to the forthcoming session 
action on the Secretary-General’s re- 
port on the application of the Head- 
quarters Agreement to the question 
of access by representatives of non- 
governmental organizations to Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters. 


1951 Calendar of Conferences 


It still remains for the Council to 
decide, in fixing its calendar of meet- 
ings for 1951, whether the Sub- 
Commission for Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press shall hold 
a session this year. 


1952 Calendar of Conferences 


The Council will receive a report 
of the Interim Committee on Pro- 
gram of Conferences outlining the 
proposed calendar of conferences for 
1952. 


Functional Commissions 


(a) Confirmation of Members. 

The Council elects member coun- 
tries of the United Nations as mem- 
bers of functional commissions, In 
turn, these states, after consultation 
with the Secretary-General, nominate 


individuals as their representatives. 
These nominations must be con- 
firmed by the Council. 


(b) Elections. 

Members of the Functional Com- 
missions, with the exception of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, are 
elected by the Council for three-year 
terms which are staggered in such 
a way that each year, the period of 
office of one third of the members 
expires. 


Financial Implications 


Before the Council approves any 
proposal which involves expenditure 
from United Nations funds, the Sec- 
retary-General must submit to the 
Council members an estimate of the 
cost involved. He must also circulate 
a summary estimate of the financial 
implication of all proposals coming 
before the Council. 


Members of Executive Board 
Children’s Fund 


As newly reconstituted from Jan- 
uary 1, 1951 under a General As- 
sembly resolution, the Executive 
Board of UNICEF consists of the 18 
governments of the states represented 
on the Social Commission and the 
governments of eight other states, 
not necessarily members of the Unit- 
ed Nations, designated by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

In electing the eight other states, 
the Council in December 1950 de- 
cided to stagger their terms of office. 
Two of the eight states—the Do- 
minican Republic and Thailand— 
were elected for one year only. The 
Council must therefore at its forth- 
coming session elect two new states 
to complete the membership of the 
UNICEF Executive Board during 1952. 

The membership of the Board 
next year will also depend upon the 
new membership of the Social Com- 
mission. The terms of office of six 
countries on that Commission — 
France, India, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, U.S.S.R., and United 
States—expire this year. The Coun- 
cil will replace or re-elect these 
members. 





Report to General Assembly 


This Council report will contain a 
special chapter on economic develop- 
ment in accordance with General 
Assembly resolution 306 (IV). 
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The Task of Demilitarizing 
Kashmir for Plebiscite 





New Representative Begins Tour 


R. FRANK P. GRAHAM, 

United Nations Representative 
for India and Pakistan, has begun 
his task of helping to achieve de- 
militarization in Kashmir prepara- 
tory to a plebiscite. He left New 
York on June 26 en route to the 
Indian sub-continent by way of Paris, 
accompanied by Petrus J. Schmidt, 
Principal Secretary representing the 
Secretary-General, and other Secre- 
tariat members on his staff. 

Dr. Graham’s military adviser is 
General Jacob L. Devers, Command- 
ing General of United States forces 
in Europe in 1943 and former Com- 
manding General of the United 
States Sixth Army Group. Colonel 
William Aycock and Colonel Joy 
Dow are serving as personal assist- 
ants to Dr. Graham and General 
Devers respectively. 


Pakistan Reply 


Meanwhile, on June 15, Sir 
Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations of Pakistan, replied 
to the May 29 telegram of the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 12), which 
expressed confidence that India and 
Pakistan would do everything pos- 
sible to ensure that the authorities 
in Kashmir did not disregard the 
Council or prejudice the determina- 
tion of the future accession of the 
State by means of procedures already 
approved by the Council and the 
former United Nations Commission. 
Prime Minister Nehru had replied 
previously for India. 

Sir Mohammad - stated _ that, 
throughout the period that the Kash- 
mir dispute had been before the 
Council, Pakistan had fully co- 
operated in the Council’s efforts to 
give effect to the agreed settlement 
of the dispute, namely, the determi- 
nation of the accession of the State 
to India or Pakistan by a free and 
impartial plebiscite under United Na- 
tions auspices. Pakistan had also re- 
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peatedly reaffirmed its acceptance of 
the Commission resolutions of 
August 13, 1948, and January 5, 
1949, and had accepted every sub- 
sequent proposal made by the Coun- 
cil to give effect to the agreement. 

However, Sir Mohammad added, 
the same could not be said of India, 
which, in an effort “to wriggle out of 
its commitments,” had been “per- 
sistently and deliberately wrecking 
the efforts of the Council, its organs, 
and representatives, as well as of 
friendly agencies outside the United 
Nations, to secure implementation of 
the agreement.” 

India, he continued, had publicily 
declared its intention not to co- 
operate in any way with the United 
Nations Representative in implement- 
ing the Council’s resolution of March 
30, under which he was appointed, 
and was conspiring with the Mahar- 
ajah’s Government and Sheikh Ab- 
dullah by convening a puppet Con- 
stituent Assembly, elected under the 
shadow of Indian bayonets, to 
determine the “future shape and 
affiliations” of the State. 

India had rejected the March 30 
resolution, while Pakistan had ac- 
cepted it, Sir Mohammad contended. 
The Council appeared to have been 
misled into believing that the pro- 
posal to convene a Constituent As- 
sembly in Kashmir was only the act 
of the Maharajah’s Government and 
that India was not a party to it. But 
this was by no means the case. And 
it would appear that the attempt of 
the Council to persuade India to stop 
the Kashmir State Government from 
convening the Assembly had not 
proved successful. The President’s 
communication of May 29 in this re- 
gard had been treated with scant re- 
spect by India. On the contrary, in 
collusion with the Maharajah’s Gov- 
ernment, the Government of India 
was persisting in action which was 
patently opposed to the clear pro- 
visions of the Council’s resolution of 
March 30. 





Pakistan felt that if India were 
permitted to pursue the course it had 
set itself, this would undermine all 
chances of a pacific settlement of the 
dispute and would lead to a grave 
threat to international peace. 

The hesitancy of the Council to 
assert its authority and to enforce 
its resolutions relating to Kashmir 
had encouraged the Government of 
India and Sheikh Abdullah to persist 
in their intransigence, and had im- 
mensely increased the difficulties 
which the United Nations Repre- 
sentative would have to face, Sir 
Mohammad asserted. Pakistan was 
also firmly convinced that there 
would be no just and peaceful settle- 
ment until the resolutions of the 
Council and the former Commission 
providing for a free and impartial 
plebiscite were faithfully imple- 
mented, and until everyone was 
made to realize that international 
commitments and obligations could 
not be broken or repudiated with im- 
punity. 

Thus Pakistan again strongly 
urged the Council to relieve the situa- 
tion by taking effective and adequate 
measures to stop the Government of 
India and the authorities concerned 
in Jammu and Kashmir from conven- 
ing the proposed Constituent As- 
sembly. 

On its part, Pakistan reassured the 
Council that it would continue to 
honor the obligations which it had 
accepted and would co-operate fully 
with and support the United Nations 
Representative in the discharge of 
his mission. 





U.K. Contribution for 
Korean Emergency Relief 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Permanent 
Representative of the United King- 
dom to the United Nations, has in- 
formed the Secretary-General that 
his Government has made provision 
for continuing its contributions dur- 
ing the current financial year for cur- 
rent emergency relief work in Korea, 
“in addition, and without prejudice, 
to the United Kingdom aid towards 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency.” To this end, it 
will continue to supply gifts in kind, 
of goods specifically requested for 
this purpose up to a total of £400,- 
000. These will be supplied through 
the agency of the Secretariat. 
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Possibility of ‘Dangerous Situation’ 


Arising Over Hula Marshes Dispute 





Warning By General Riley 


A “DANGEROUS situation” may 
develop in the dispute between 
Israel and Syria over the former's 
drainage project in the Hula marshes 
area if Israel decides to continue this 
project on Arab-owned land at the 
present time. This warning was given 
to the Security Council by Lieut.- 
General William E, Riley, Chief of 
Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization for Pales- 
tine, in a report dated June 26. The 
area involved lies in the demilitarized 
zone between the two countries. 

On May 18, it will be recalled, the 
Security Council adopted a resolution 
instructing Israel to suspend its drain- 
age operations until an agreement 
for their continuation had been ar- 
ranged through the Chairman of the 
Syrian-Israel Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. The two parties, however, 
disagreed as to the interpretation of 
this resolution after it was passed. 
Israel maintained, in effect, that she 
had the right to continue work on 
land not owned by Arabs, while 
Syria argued that the resolution call- 
ed for a complete halt of operations, 
irrespective of ownership of land. 

Subsequently, the Chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission inves- 
tigated the status of the lands upon 
which the drainage work had been 
taking place. He found that “certain 
areas were not the property of 
Arabs.” Thereupon, General Riley 
recommended that Israel be allowed 
to resume work “on these particular 
areas” on and after June 11. Since 
then Syria has twice protested against 
this authorization to the Security 
Council (see the BULLETIN, vol. XI, 
no. 1). 

In his latest report to the Security 
Council, dated June 26, General 
Riley says that the Chairman of the 
Commission undertook an enquiry 
among Arab landowners, to find out 
if an agreement could be arranged 
for the acceptance of fair compen- 
sation, or exchange of land within 
the demilitarized zone and so avoid 
jeopardizing the restoration of nor- 
mal civilian life. He interviewed 28 
Arab landowners, representing 85 out 
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of the 125 altogether concerned, who 
“from the best evidence available,” 
owned most of the land involved in 
the drainage project. 

This group of landowners, how- 
ever, “unanimously rejected any pro- 
posal relative to rental, sale, or ex- 
change of any or all of their lands 
for other lands within the demilitar- 
ized zone,” General Riley reports. 

This rejection of the Chairman’s 
proposals, he warns, may result in 
“indefinite suspension of the ‘Pro- 
ject’ as a project unless the parties 
can resolve their differences. : 
Due to the adamant stand of both 
parties, it is quite apparent that a 
dangerous situation may develop if 
the Palestine Land Development 
Company (which is engaged on the 
drainage project) should decide to 
resume work on Arab-owned lands 
in the demilitarized zone before 
agreement is reached.” 


Disagreement on Scope of Talks 


At an informal meeting of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission on 
June 20, General Riley adds, the 
Senior Israeli Delegate rejected as 
“too limited in scope” a suggestion 
advanced by the Senior Syrian Dele- 
gate whereby agreement might be 
reached between the parties in regard 
to the Hula project. He did, how- 
ever, add that his Government was 
prepared to enter into discussions 
which might lead to a settlement of 
all outstanding problems that at pres- 
ent face both Governments. 

“Due to disagreement as to scope 
of agenda,” General Riley considers 
it “unlikely that a suitable solution 
can be arranged through the Mixed 
Armistice Commission.” He points 
out, however, that there are other 
means to which either party might 


have recourse for settling the dispute. 


These are provided for in the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement between 
Israel and Syria. Thus, they can call 
on the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to convoke a con- 
ference of representatives of the two 
countries. If this fails, either party 


can bring the matter to the Security 
Council. 

General Riley also explains that 
his authorization to Israel to resume 
work on lands not owned by Arabs 
was based on Article V of the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement between 
Israel and Syria, which deals with 
arrangements for the armistice de- 
marcation line between the Israeli 
and Syrian armed forces and for the 
demilitarized zone. 


Non-Implementation of Resolution 


In an addendum to his June 26 
report, General Riley further calls 
the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil to the non-implementation of 
provisions of the Council’s May 18 
resolution calling for the return of 
Arab civilians removed by Israel 
from the demilitarized zone, and the 
withdrawal of its police units from 
the zone. 

As for the Arab civilians (still liv- 
ing at Shaab in Israel), General Riley 
reports that the Chairman of the 
Syrian-Israel Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had directly asked Israel for 
a date on which the Arab civilians 
would be returned to the demilitar- 
ized zone. This was on June 26. 
Israel replied as follows: “Israel is 
willing to return to the demilitarized 
zone those Arabs who wish to return 
as soon as the number and names of 
those who want to return are furn- 
ished to Israel, and the Arabs sign 
a statement to the effect that they 
return of their own free will and 
without pressure.” 

In General Riley’s view, these 
conditions, “are such as to prevent 
implementation of the resolution in 
this regard.” 


Withdrawal of Police 


On the withdrawal of Israel police 
units (which “continue to maintain 
control over most sections of the 
demilitarized zone, with a greater 
part located on the Arab-owned 
Khoury farm”), General Riley re- 
ports that the Government of Israel 
had informed the Chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission that it 
could not agree at this time to re- 
moving them from the Khoury farm, 
their presence there being necessary 
“in order to protect the lives of 
workers and equipment.” The Chair- 
man was further informed that “ex- 
ternal Israel control of Israel police 
within the demilitarized zone would 
not under present circumstances be 
stopped.” 
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Status of South-West Africa 
Studied by Assembly Committee 





Question of Implementing Courts Opinion 


EASURES for implementing the 

advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on the in- 
ternational status of South-West 
Africa are being considered by an 
ad hoc Committee established by the 
General Assembly. The Committee, 
comprising the representatives of 
Denmark, Syria, Thailand, the 
United States and Uruguay, began its 
deliberations at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, on June 
22. Under the General Assembly's 
resolution of last December its main 
task is “to confer with the Union of 
South Africa concerning the pro- 
cedural measures necessary for im- 
plementing the advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice 
and to submit a report thereon to the 
next regular session of the General 
Assembly.” 

The Committee was also author- 
ized, as an interim measure pending 
the completion of this task, to ex- 
amine any report on the territory's 
administration covering the period 
since the last report, as well as peti- 
tions and any other matters relating 
to the territory that may be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General, and 
to submit a report thereon to the next 
regular session of the General As- 
sembly. 


Court’s Opinion 


The question of South-West Africa 
came before the International Court 
after the Union of South Africa had 
found itself unable to comply with 
the General Assembly’s requests to 
place the former League of Nations 
mandate under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. 

In its advisory opinion of July 11, 
1950, which was accepted by the 
General Assembly on December 13. 
1950, the Court stated: (1) that 
South Africa continued to have in- 
ternational obligatons, supervisory 
functions in connection therewith to 
be exercsed by the United Nations; 
(2) that the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter concerning the In- 
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ternational Trusteeshp System ap- 
plied to South-West Africa, in the 
sense that they provide a means by 
which the territory might be brought 
under Trusteeship. However, the 
Court also stated that the Charter did 
not impose upon South Africa the 
legal obligation to place South-West 
Africa under Trusteeship; (3) that 
South Africa acting alone was not 
competent to modify the interna- 
tional status of South-West Africa. 


South Africa’s Position 


In an introductory statement to 
the Committee, G. P. Jooste, of 
South Africa, recounted the history 
of the former mandated territory in 
relation to the United Nations, and 
expressed his Government's confid- 
ence that a realistic solution could 
be found for governing the future 


Prince Wan Waithayakan (Thailand) Chair- 
man of the Ad Hoc Committee 





relationship between the territory 
and the Union of South Africa. His 
delegation would, be said, submit 
concrete proposals to the Committee 
at the appropriate time. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Jooste said, his 
Government felt that too little atten- 
ion had been paid in the past to 
arguments advanced by South Afri- 
can spokesmen on the question of 
South-West Africa and that the 
Fourth Committee, as well as the 
Assembly itself, had frequently al- 
lowed themselves to be influenced 
by emotional appeals based on an 
inadequate knowledge of the facts. 
The Union Government had ac- 
cepted the invitation to participate 
in the present discussions for two 
main reasons: first, because it has 
from the outset endeavored to co- 
operate with the United Nations in 
all matters of international concern 
and thus to play a full part in the 
life of the international organization; 
secondly, because it sincerely de- 
sired to settle, once and for all, the 
unfortunate differences which have 
hitherto existed in the United Na- 
tions in connection with the territory 
of South-West Africa. 

The Union Government had for 
many years been approached by sec- 
tions of the South-West African peo- 
ple to bring about the full incorpora- 
tion of the territory into the Union. 
This wish, expressed by the Euro- 
pean people of South-West Africa, 
was based on sound considerations 
and the Union Government under- 
took to represent the matter, on a 
suitable occasion dnd in some suit- 
able manner. 

Mr. Jooste then recalled that, with 
this mandate from the people of the 
territory, his delegation had submit- 
ted a reasoned and documented case 
to the General Assembly in 1946. 
The main reasons advanced to de- 
monstrate the wisdom of the course 
proposed by the Union were: (a) 
the whole of the white population 
had asked for incorporation and the 
overwhelming majority of the non- 
white population also favored incor- 
poration; (b) geographically, South- 
West Africa is almost a part of the 
Union and is contiguous to it; (c) 
economically, the territory was en- 
tirely dependent on the Union; (d) 
ethnically, the people of South-West 
Africa were closely related to that of 
the Union; (e) strategically, it was 
important for South Africa’s security, 
since twice in one generation danger 
to the Union's security threatened 
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from there. South Africa had, he 
contended, clearly demonstrated that 
no other dependent _ territory— 
whether colonial, mandated or Trust 
—had ever had the same close rela- 
tionship to its Administering Au- 
thority as South-West Africa had to 
the Union of South Africa. This all- 
important fact was recognized even 
by those who at Versailles had de- 
cided upon the future of the terri- 
tory. 

In conclusion, Mr. Joose said his 
Government believed that the present 
negotiations offered an opportunity 
for effecting a settlement of the dif- 
ferences existing in the United Na- 
tions in regard to South-West Africa, 
although experiences in the past few 


years had not “always been very en- 
couraging.” South Africa had de- 
cided to approach the matter in a 
spirit of full co-operation in order 
to continue its policy of collabora- 
tion, wherever possible, with the 
United Nations and in order to seek 
a realistic settlement of the differ- 
ences which have been neither in 
the interests of the United Nations, 
the Union of South Africa, nor the 
territory of South-West Africa. 
The South African Government 
believed that a formula could be 
found, which, while adhering to the 
fundamental principles of the Man- 
date, in terms of which it was com- 
mitted to administer the territory, 
would also be realistic in the light 
of the facts which must inevitably 


govern the future relationship be- 
tween the Union of South Africa and 
South-West Africa. “Such a formula, 
we believe, could also generally 
satisfy at all events the basic findings 
of the International Court,” said 
Mr. Jooste. 

Following the South African state- 
ment, the Committee held a short 
discussion whether meetings should 
be open or closed. It was agreed 
that inasmuch as the Commit- 
tee was a negotiating rather than 
an ordinary deliberative body, and as 
it needed freedom to conduct negotia- 
tions in a give-and-take manner, the 
Committee would proceed in closed 
meetings except where the business 
was of a general nature, in which 
case they would be open. 





Surinam 


Volunteers For Korea 





Volunteers from Surinam being welcomed at Idlewild Airport, New York. 


A contingent of about 50 volun- 
teers from Surinam (Netherlands 
Guiana) for the Netherlands Bat- 
talion in Korea passed through the 
international airport at Idlewild, 
New York, on June 26 en route to 
the Netherlands for training and 
equipment. This is the first con- 
tingent from the overseas territories 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
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to join the hitherto all-metropolitan 
Dutch forces in Korea. They are the 


second contingent from the South’ 


American continent to join United 
Nations troops in Korea. The first 
came from Colombia. 

The volunteers were welcomed at 
the airport in the name of the 
Netherlands Delegation to the Unit- 
ed Nations by Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns, 


Alternate Representative of his coun- 
try on the Security Council. 


Also present were Brigadier Regi- 
nald H. R. Parminter, representing 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, and Colonel Eugene Prince, 
of GHQ First Army, representing 
the United States Department of the 
Army. 


U. N. B.—July 15, 1951 
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1,525,643 Refugees Aided 


By International Organization 





Third Report Recounts “Rapid Progress” 


Y the end of 1950, the Interna- 

tional Refugee Organization had 
aided 1,525,643 refugees, this spe- 
cialized agency states in its third an- 
nual report to the United Nations. 
Of this total, 71,695 had been re- 
patriated, 879,403 resettled in new 
homelands, and 1Ro had “made rapid 
progress toward the satisfactory local 
settlement of a large number of 
others in countries of asylum.” In 
1950, says the report, IRO “came 
within sight of its goal, the solving of 
the refugee problem resulting from 
the Second World War and its im- 
mediate aftermath.” 

The summary of the organiza- 
tion’s 1950 activities will be con- 
sidered by the Economic and Social 
Council at its thirteenth session, 
which is to begin on July 30 in 
Geneva. 

The number of persons resettled in 
1950—191,119—-was less than in 
1949 but included a far higher pro- 
portion of cases requiring special 
welfare assistance, so-called uneco- 
nomic family groups, and other diffi- 
cult cases. 

The “most gratifying achieve- 
ment,” IRO considers, was the pro- 
gress made in finding new homes, 
jobs, or permanent institutional care 
for members of the “hard core” of 
the aged, ill, and handicapped. 

The first concrete steps were taken 
in 1950 toward the local settlement 
of refugees who did not wish either 
to be repatriated or resettled. On 
July 1, 1950, responsibility for more 
than 111,000 such refugees was 
transferred to the local governments 
of West Europe, including the West- 
ern zones of Germany and Austria. 
Since then, only institutional cases 
and refugees in the process of reset- 
tlement have received care and 
maintenance from IRO. 

The organization’s membership re- 
mained at eighteen during 1950. Con- 
tributions from these governments 
for the first three financial years 
(July 1947 to June 1950) and for 
the supplementary period (which will 
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extend until present funds are ex- 
hausted, probably about the end of 
1951) amounted to the equivalent of 
$406,867,295. Of this sum all but 
$24,136,881 had been received in 
cash and services by December 31, 
1950. 

The report then reviews 1950 de- 
velopments in resettlement, repatria- 
tion, local settlement, efforts to solve 
special problems such as the needs 
of unaccompanied children and the 
“hard core,” movement of refugees, 
services such as care and mainte- 
nance and legal protection, work of 
the International Tracing Service, 
and relations with the United Na- 
tions, including co-operation in aid 
to Korean refugees and to civilians 
in Korea. 


Resettlement 


The United States displaced per- 
sons program resulted in admission 
of a total of 238,006 by the end of 
1950. This program “is the largest 
and in some respects the most liberal 
of all schemes for the admission of 
refugees under IRO’s care.” 

Australia, by the end of the year, 
had accepted 170,543 refugees. Its 
mass resettlement program — “a 
major factor” in IRO activity—was 
almost completed. This aided the or- 
ganization materially in solving some 
of its more difficult problems by 
sending selection missions to Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Berlin, the Middle 
East, East Africa, and Greece—as 
well as to major refugee centres. 

Canada had accepted 94,115 refu- 
gees by the end of 1950, and the im- 
migration program was expanded at 
the close of the year to enable 35,000 
to enter in 1951. 

Early in 1950, New Zealand per- 
mitted 1,000 1RO refugees admitted 
in 1949 to sponsor immigration of 
relatives and friends. The _ report 
mentions “the generous selection 
criteria” in New Zealand, which ad- 
mits widows with young children and 


workers up to 55 years or older— 
groups with limited resettlement op- 
portunities. 

Refugee movements to Israel, 
which had reached a peak in 1949, 
slowed down considerably in 1950, 
since the vast majority who wanted 
to emigrate to that country had al- 
ready done so. Admission of the 
“hard-core” group continued: “Israel 
has welcomed all Jewish immigrants 
irrespective of their health or age.” 

Venezuela, the only Latin Ameri- 
can republic to maintain a selection 
mission in Europe during 1950, re- 
ceived a total of 15,995 refugees by 
the end of the year. However, re- 
settlement in other Latin American 
countries, on the basis of individual 
migration, continued. Argentina re- 
ceived 2,926 persons during the year, 
Bolivia 551, Chile 816, Colombia 
258, and Uruguay 261. Brazil ac- 
cepted 1,340 last year and plans to 
select 5,000 additional refugees in 
1951. 

France accepted an average of 103 
refugees monthly in 1950. French 
Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons, 
French Guiana, and Madagascar 
furnished settlement opportunities to 
refugee specialists. The Little Sisters 
of the Poor offered homes in France 
to 980 aged refugees, the largest 
single group from the institutional 
“hard core” sponsored by any agency 
or government, except for Israel. 

The United Kingdom, in admitting 
2,889 refugees during the year ac- 
cepted groups which had _ been 
staying in Lebanon, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and Mombasa, as well as in 
other countries. 

Turkey, “the principal refuge” 
for Moslem refugees, admitted 192 
displaced persons of this faith in 
1950, bringing the total number it 
has received to 2,162. 


Repatriation 


Repatriation of refugees to their 
countries of origin played an increas- 
ingly minor role in 1950, “traceable 
almost entirely to the political situa- 
tion in Europe.” Among the 2,917 
repatriated in 1950 were 972 Poles, 
432 Yugoslavs, and 607 Chinese 
whose homes were outside of China 
and who returned to Burma, In- 
donesia, Indo-China, and Singapore. 

TRO has maintained offices in vari- 
ous European countries to aid in 
repatriation. However, in February 
1950 the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia asked the organization to 
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close its office in Prague, the last of- 
fice to operate in any of the Eastern 
European countries. 


Local Settlement 


Since IRO transferred responsibility 
for refugees neither in the “hard 
core” nor in process of resettle- 
ment to local Western European gov- 
ernments, experience in Germany, 
“where the gravest difficulties were 
anticipated . . . has been reassur- 
ing.” The German Federal Repub- 
lic and local authorities have co- 
operated with IRO in seeking to in- 
tegrate refugees into community life. 
At Nord-Rhein-Westfahlen, the local 
government at its Own expense un- 
dertook to provide individual houses 
for 1,000 refugee families. More- 
over, the Republic has adopted a 
law defining the legal, political, so- 
cial, and economic status of refu- 
gees. Austria issued a decree grant- 
ing refugees the right to unlimited 
residence permits. 

Responsibility was not transferred 
to local authorities in Italy, where 
iRO operated camps for many refu- 
gees, because of special problems. 
Later in 1950 an agreement was 
reached under which the Italian Gov- 
ernment undertook to accept re- 
sponsibility for up to 9,500 refugees 
whom IRO would be unable to move. 


Operations 


Despite the reduction in the num- 
ber of vessels made necessary in 1950 
by decreased resettlement, IRO’s mass 
transportation fleet remained “the 
most impressive ever assembled in 
peacetime history.” During the year, 
IRO-chartered vessels made 145 
voyages, logging 2,300,000 nautical 
miles. Planes hired by the organiza- 
tion traveled more than 1,000,000 
miles in 320 flights. The rail move- 
ment of refugees from camps to 
ports of embarkation or to resettle- 
ment countries in Europe accounted 
for another 1,250,000 miles. 


Services to Refugees 


At the beginning of operations on 
July 1, 1947, the organization points 
out, its Preparatory Commission took 
over more than 700 refugee camps 
and other installations with a popula- 
tion of 719,588 men, women and 
children. They depended upon 1IRo 
for shelter and food, health and wel- 
fare services, education, vocational 
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training, medical and vocational re- 
habilitation, language training, and 
legal and political protection. 

By the end of last year, the num- 
ber of camps and other installations 
had been reduced to 88 and the 
population receiving care and mainte- 
nance to 80,905. 

However, in its remaining installa- 
tions, IRO continued health services, 
started a special baby feeding pro- 
gram in all centres and aboard ship, 
and provided language training for 
all refugees who could be reached. 
At the end of 1950 vocational train- 
ing centres were being turned over 
to local authorities. 


Legal and Political Protection 


IRO continued its efforts to help 
refugees “to obtain firm civil status, 
to overcome legal difficulties in re- 
settlement, to avoid discrimination in 
the field of economic and _ social 
rights, and to ensure their freedom 
of movement.” The report cites ex- 
amples of work in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, France, and Greece, and 
progress made in obtaining recogni- 
tion of the 1Ro Travel Document. 

The organization and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees appointed in 1951 have 
agreed upon their respective respon- 
sibilities in legal and political protec- 
tion. IRO will continue, while it 
exists, to provide legal and political 
protection to the individual refu- 
gees under its mandate; the High 
Commissioner will be concerned with 
the interest of categories and groups 
of refugees, chiefly through the pro- 
motion of general agreements with 
governments affecting the rights and 
status of such refugees. 


Relations with the United Nations 


As an aid to Palestine refugees, 
IRO by the end of 1950 had furnished 
stocks valued at $800,000 to the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. It had made an interest- 
free loan of $2,800,000 in 1949, 
and, at the request of the Secretary- 
General, extended the time for full 
repayment to the end of 1951. 

To help civilians in Korea, 1Ro 
had made available to the United 
Nations clothing, medical supplies, 
cloth and sewing machines. Five tRo 
staff members were working in Ko- 
rean under the Unified Command 
and others were scheduled to go. 


Committee to Study 
Forced Labor Problem 


The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Director- 
General of the International Labor 
Office announced on June 27 the 
establishment of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor. The mem- 
bers of the Committee are: 

Mr. Paal Berg, former Chief Jus- 
tice of the Norwegian Supreme 
Court; Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, for- 
mer President, and now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social 
Council; former Prime Minister of 
Mysore; head of the Indian Delega- 
tion to the San Francisco Conference 
of 1945; Senor Felix Fulgencio Pala- 
vicini, distinguished statesman and 
diplomat of Mexico, former Am- 
bassador to England, France and 
Italy. 

The Council studied the problem 
of forced labor at its Santiago 
(Chile) session. It decided to estab- 
lish an ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor consisting of “independent 
members qualified by their com- 
petence and impartiality, to be ap- 
pointed jointly by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and 
the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office.” 

Under the Council resolution, this 
committee will study the nature and 
extent of the problem raised by the 
existence in the world of “systems of 
forced or ‘corrective’ labor used as a 
means of political coercion of punish- 
ment for holding or expressing politi- 
cal views”—systems which are also 
on such a scale as to form an im- 
portant element in the economy of 
the countries concerned. 

For this study, the ad hoc Com- 
mittee will examine the texts of laws 
and regulations and their application 
in the light of the principles of the 
Charter, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, and the Interna- 
tional Labor Convention No. 29. If 
the Committee deems it fit it can 
also take additional evidence into 
consideration. 

The Committee is to report the 
progress and the results of its studies 
to the Council and to the Governing 
Body of ILo. 

The first session of the Commit- 
tee is scheduled to meet in Geneva 
early in October this year. 


U. N. B.—July 15, 1951 
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Armed Forces For Collective Action 





More Replies from Member States 


EPLIES on forces available for 

prompt service when needed to 
maintain or restore international 
peace and security have been received 
trom more Member states. (For the 
first series of replies see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XI, no. 1). 

Colombia, Greece, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Norway and Pakistan 
now have informed the Secretary- 
General of the action taken or con- 
templated by them on the General 
Assembly’s resolution “Uniting for 
Peace.” This resolution recommend- 
ed that Member states maintain 
within their national armed forces 
elements so trained, organized or 
equipped that they could promptly 
be made available for service as a 
United Nations unit or units on rec- 
ommendation by the Security Coun- 
cil or by the Assembly. 

A digest of the replies from these 
Governments follows. 


Colombia 


Colombia said it would inform the 
Secretary-General of the arrange- 
ments planned or taken by it to 
implement the Assembly resolution 
“depending upon the information 
that the Ministry of War may 
submit.” 


Greece 


Greece recalled that one Greek 
Infantry Battalion of about 1,140 
men, as well as six Greece transport 
aircraft were already in action in 
Korea fighting in the ranks of the 
United Nations forces. 

Greece was resolved “in principle” 
that even after the termination of 
the war in Korea, it would maintain 
in readiness a military force “in any 
case not inferior to that at present 
serving in Korea,” in terms of the 
Assembly resolution. However, a 
decision about these units serving 
outside Greece would depend on the 
Greek Constitutional Law, and on 
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the judgment of the Supreme Mili- 
tary Command of Greece regarding 
the security of the defence of the 
realm—a reservation already fore- 
seen in the Assembly resolution. 

Greece attached great significance 
to the success of the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee. It was contributing 
to this success not only through the 
contribution of its forces fighting in 
Korea, and the obligation which it 
was now assuming, but also by main- 
taining on a war footing military 
forces of very considerable strength 
in proportion to the population of 
the country. Being animated by the 
most peaceful dispositions, Greece 
was obliged to maintain these forces 
purely for reasons of self-defence, 
since the threat of a repetition of the 
assault to which it had been sub- 
jected in the past had not been 
completely removed. 

By maintaining such considerable 
forces on its territory, Greece was 
also reinforcing in its geographical 
sector the defence of all the coun- 
tries which believed in the United 
Nations ideals of justice, solidarity 
and collective security. 





Guatemala 


Expressing its “keenest desire to 
co-operate in giving effect to the de- 
cisions of the General Assembly.” 
Guatemala recalled that this matter 
was discussed at the Fourth Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers of the Amer- 
ican Republics recently held in 
Washington. At that conference, 
the delegation of Guatemala had in- 
sisted that it should be for each 
government to decide whether it was 
in a position to make contributions 
in the form of military contingents. 

In accordance with the resolution 
“Preparation of the defence of the 
American Republics and support for 
the United Nations action,” adopted 
at the above-mentioned conference, 
Guatemala had reached the conclu- 
sion that its economic capabilities 


and limited resources did not permit 
it to adopt any means to maintain 
elements of its armed forces as rec- 
ommended by the Assembly. 


Honduras 


Honduras was examining the possi- 
bility of training and organizing im- 
mediately an infantry battalion con- 
forming to the standards obtaining 
in the United States Army. In this 
way, the Government of Honduras 
will be doing all in its power to 
comply with the recommendations 
of the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee. However, this tactical unit will 
be intended exclusively to maintain 
and strengthen domestic peace. 

Honduras will at present be unable 
to make any armed forces available 
outside its own territory for the 
possible defence of the continent if 
that should be necessary. But it was 
ready and willing to co-operate in 
the future to achieve this end in the 
same manner and to the same extent 
as it did during the last war in 
accordance with the Staff Agree- 
ments concluded between the senior 
officers of the United States and 
Honduras. Copies of these Agree- 
ments were enclosed with Honduras’ 
reply. 


Norway 


Norway said that the matter was 
“under advisement” and a_ reply 
would be sent before the end of June. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan pointed out that the long- 
standing dispute between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir still remained 
unresolved, and the situation which 
was created by this dispute and 
which endangered peace still per- 
sisted. Pakistan regretted that so 
long as the Kashmir impasse con- 
tinued it could not, consistently with 
its obligations towards its own peo- 
ple and the maintenance of its terri- 
torial integrity and security, earmark 
elements within Pakistan’s armed 
forces for service as. a United Na- 
tions unit or units. 

In addition to these replies, simple 
acknowledgments of the Secretary- 
General’s letter were received from 
China, Luxembourg, Mexico, and 
the Union of South Africa. 





Proposals for Future of Regional 


Economic Commissions 





Recommendations of Ad Hoc Comumitttee 


ROPOSALS for the future or- 

ganization of the three regional 
commissions of the Economic and 
Social Council and for equitable geo- 
graphical representation on_ the 
Council’s subsidiary organs were 
adopted by the Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Organization and Operation 
of the Council and its Commissions, 
which concluded its session at the 
United Nations Headquarters on 
June 28. 

The Committee, at its earlier meet- 
ings in April this year, had made 
recommendations on the operation 
of the Council and its functional 
commissions. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol, X no. 9.) At the session just 
concluded, it considered the ques- 
tion of the three regional commis- 
sions—the Economic (Commission 
for Europe (ECE), the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) and the Economic 
Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA). 

The Committee’s report, adopted 
by 7 votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.), will now 
go before the Council’s session in 
Geneva this month. 


Regional Commissions 


The Committee agreed unanimous- 
ly that ECE, ECAFE, and ECLA had 
performed valuable functions; their 
work was important from the point 
of view of the United Nations, and 
they should be continued. It ac- 
cepted the modifications in their 
existing terms of reference, sug- 
gested by ECAFE and ECLA, which 
will place more emphasis on prob- 
lems of economic development. 

The Committee emphasized the 
need for a close integration of the 
work of the regional commissions 
with that of the Council, and recom- 
mended that the Council continue to 
exercise policy guidance, particularly 
on such matters as the inauguration 
of major projects or of organiza- 
tional changes. 

The Committee’s second decision 
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referred to equitable geographical rep- 
resentation On the subsidiary organs 
of the Council. It recommended that 
the membership of the Council’s 
subsidiary bodies should not reflect 
to too great an extent the member- 
ship of the Council itself. Further, 
that other things being equal, prefer- 
ence should be given to states which 
have not previously participated in 
the work of these bodies, or partici- 
pated only to a comparatively small 
extent. 

The Committee also considered the 
possibility of increasing the mem- 
bership of some of the commissions 
where this could be done efficiently. 

It asked the Council to give due 
weight in the composition of its sub- 
sidiary organs to the special char- 
acter of various regions and their 
economic and social problems. It 
recommended that only those Gov- 
ernments be elected “who are really 
interested” in being represented. It 
was also proposed that the Council 
encourage the nomination of persons 
with sufficient expert knowledge and 
varied background. 

While the terms of reference of 
ECLA provide for consultation with 
non-governmental organizaions which 
have been granted consultative status 
by the Council, no such provision 
exists in the terms of reference of 
ECE and ECAFE, The Committee pro- 
posed that a similar provision be in- 
cluded in their terms of reference. It 
recommended that the Council ask 
its Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations to review the regional 
commissions’ rules of procedure con- 
cerning consultation with non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. 


Other Recommendations 


Both the United Nations and the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) have wide responsibilities 
in the field of freedom of informa- 
tion. The question of delimiting their 
activities was referred to the Ad Hoc 


Committee by the Council at its 
session in Santiago, Chile. 


Since the Committee has recom- 
mended the discontinuance of the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press after one 
more meeting, it felt that this recom- 
mendation, if adopted, would sub- 
stantially reduce the danger of dupli- 
cation of work. 


In its report to the Council, the 
Committee said: “the United Nations 
and UNESCO can only make a maxi- 
mum contribution to the cause of 
freedom of information if the activi- 
ties of both are closely co-ordinated 
at all levels, both in order to avoid 
duplication of work and in order 
that each may draw upon the advice 
and experience of the other.” 


The Committee had before it an 
Australian proposal requesting the 
Council to determine the level of 
expenditure, from its own budget, on 
various economic and social pro- 
grams, and stabilize it at that level 
for the next two or three years. The 
Australian representative also sug- 
gested that the Council make periodic 
appraisals of the results of its pro- 
grams in terms of the effort that 
goes into them. 

Without taking action on this pro- 
posal, the Committee decided to 
transmit the document to the Coun- 
cil at its forthcoming session. 


The Ad Hoc Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Council at its sum- 
mer session in 1950 to undertake a 
comprehensive review of the organi- 
zation and operation of the Council 
and its commissions. It consisted of 
the representatives of Australia, 
Brazil, China, France, India, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kiugdom and 
the United States, with Hernan 
Santa Cruz, the Council President, as 
its chairman. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE—Yakov A. Malik 
(Continued from page 50) 


American military bases abroad, the 
remilitarization of Western Germany 
and the creation of West German 
armed forces, the encouragement of 
a revival of Japanese militarism, the 
mad armaments race, and the ex- 
pansion of armed forces in the coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic Pact and 
especially in the United States—these 
are all current features of the ag- 
gressive policy of the Western 
Powers. 


The most flagrant manifestation of 
this policy is the armed intervention 
in Korea of the United States and a 
number of other countries dependent 
upon the United States. The Soviet 
Union, the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic, and a number of other states 
have repeatedly submitted proposals 
for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean dispute, and the only reason 
why the war still continues in Korea 
is that the United States has pre- 
vented the adoption of these peace 
proposals. 

The seizure of the Chinese island 
of Taiwan or Formosa and _ the 
bombing of Chinese territory pro- 
vide irrefutable evidence of the 
United States endeavor to extend the 
war in the Far East. As we know by 
experience, however, this can only 
have the effect of drawing more 
closely together the peoples of Asia 
who justly regard this policy of the 
ruling circles in the United States 
as a threat to their security and in- 
dependence. 


Armaments Race 


The peoples of the countries, 
members of the North Atlantic bloc, 
are themselves suffering all the con- 
sequences of the policy of an arma- 
ments race and preparations for a 
new war. Whereas in 1938-1939, be- 
fore the Second World War, the per 
capita military expenditure of the 
American Government was about 
$8, in 1950 the per capita expendi- 
ture of the American Government 
on war preparations rose to $147, 
and in 1951 it will rise to $307. 

The only people to benefit from 
the armaments race are those who 
make enormous profits from military 
contracts. The National City Bank 
Letter, a publication of American 
capitalists, has admitted that the 
American economy “is moving every 
month at an ever-faster rate towards 
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making armaments its chief business 
and subordinating to armaments all 
civilian activities and the peacetime 
way of life.” 

In order to mask this policy of 
an armaments race and the creation 
of centres of aggression, the ruling 
circles of the Western Powers are 
trying to represent as aggressive the 
peaceful policy of the Soviet Union, 
the People’s Republic of China, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Romania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria, while declar- 
ing that their own policy of actual 
aggression is a policy of peace. Both 
these assertions, however, are re- 
futed by the facts, which cannot be 
concealed. 

The Soviet Union has consistently 
defended, and is defending, the cause 
of peace, and is pursuing a policy of 
collaboration with all countries desir- 
ing such collaboration. The Soviet 
Union threatens no one; it has not, 
and cannot have, any aggressive 
plans whatsoever. The peaceful 
policy of the Soviet Union is based 
on the fundamental principles which 
underline the Soviet social structure 
and the interests of the Soviet people. 


U.S.S.R. Construction 


The efforts of the Soviet peoples 
are directed towards peaceful con- 
struction. The Soviet State is en- 
gaged in expanding civilian industry, 
in bringing into being the giant 
hydro-electric power stations and ir- 
rigation systems on the Volga, the 
Dnieper. and the Amur-Darya, and 
in carrying out its plan to transform 
nature in order to secure abundant 
and stable harvests. The peaceful 
constructive labor of the Soviet peo- 
ple in the post-war years has led to a 
considerable rise in the population’s 
standard of living. As a result of 
rising wages, of the systematic reduc- 
tion of prices, and of increased state 
expenditure on social and cultural 
objects, the total income of workers, 
employees, and peasants rose by 62 
per cent in 1950 as compared with 
the pre-war total for 1940. Obvious- 
ly, the development of civilian con- 
struction on such a scale and the 
considerable rise in the population’s 
standard of living would have been 
impossible if the Soviet Government 
had pursued not a policy of peace 
and construction but a policy of com- 
petition in armaments and armed 
forces. 


In contravention of the United 
Nations resolution concerning pro- 
hibition of war propaganda, hun- 
dreds of newspapers and journals in 
the United States are daily and 
openly calling for an attack on the 
Soviet Union. At the same time, no 
one can name a single U.S.S.R. news- 
paper which called for an attack on 
the United States or any other coun- 
try whatsoever. In the U.S.S.R., a 
special law has been passed punish- 
ing as penal offenders any who 
might try to conduct war prop- 
aganda. 


Policy of Co-operation 


The Soviet Union bases its policy 
on the possibility of the peaceful co- 
existence of the two systems, social- 
ism and capitalism, and steadfastly 
pursues the course of maintaining 
loyal and peaceful relations with all 
states which show a desire for eco- 
nomic co-operation, provided that 
the principles of reciprocity and ob- 
servance of accepted obligations are 
respected. 

With regard to relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States, as long ago as 1932, in reply 
to the question asked by the Ameri- 
can journalist, Ralph V. Barnes, 
“Could not the Soviet and American 
peoples be convinced that an armed 
conflict between their two countries 
should never under any circum- 
stances take place?” Stalin replied as 
follows: 

“Nothing is easier than to con- 
vince the peoples of both countries 
of the harmfulness and criminality 
of mutual annihilation. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, questions of peace and 
war are not always settled by the 
peoples. I have no doubt that the 
masses of the people of the United 
States did not want a war with the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. in 1918- 
1919. That did not prevent the 
United States Government, however, 
from attacking the U.S.S.R. in 1918 
(together with Japan, England, and 
France) and continuing armed ag- 
gression against the U.S.S.R. until 
1919. As far as the U.S.S.R. is con- 
cerned, it seems hardly necessary to 
supply further proof: of the fact that 
both the peoples of the U.S.S.R., and 
the Government of the U.S.S.R., are 
anxious that an armed conflict be- 
tween their two countries should 
never under any _ circumstances 
arise.” 
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The Soviet Government has de- 
fended and continues to defend the 
program of strengthening peace and 
international security. That program 
includes the co-operation of the 
Great Powers, which has been ex- 
pressed in the proposal for the con- 
clusion of a pact to strengthen peace. 
It provides for the reduction of arma- 
ments, the absolute prohibition of 
atomic weapons, with the establish- 
ment of international control to im- 
plement that prohibition, and also the 
strict implementation of the Pots- 
dam decisions on the German prob- 
lem, a peace settlement with Ger- 
many and Japan, and the expansion 
of commercial and economic ties be- 
tween all countries. 

If this program is not being car- 
ried out, it is only because it does 
not suit the forces of aggression in a 
number of countries, which are 
afraid that the carrying out of such 
a program would undermine their ag- 
gressive measures, would make an 
armaments race impossible, and 
would thus deprive them of an op- 
portunity to obtain further billions in 
excess profits from war orders. 


Principle of Unanimity 


The Soviet Union took an active 
part in the establishment of the 
United Nations. The Soviet Union 
took this action in the belief that the 
strength of this international organi- 
zation lies in the fact that it is based 
on the principle of the unanimity of 
the five Great Powers, on the inad- 
missibility of isolating any of those 
powers, and on the fact that its 
action will be effective only if the 
Great Powers respect that principle. 
Nevertheless, mainly through the 
fault of the United States, this prin- 
ciple is continually being violated, 
and three of the five Great Powers, 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France, are systematically 
pursuing the policy of isolating the 
other two Great Powers, the U.S.S.R. 
and the People’s Republic of China. 

In setting up the United Nations, 
the peoples of the world hoped that 
the organization would become a re- 
liable instrument for the maintenance 
of international peace and security 
and would fulfil the obligation of 
saving “succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war” which it as- 
sumed under the Charter. 

During the whole existence of the 
United Nations, the Soviet Union 
has been taking steps to strengthen 
that organization and has resisted 
any and every attempt made by cer- 
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tain states, especially the United 
States, to by-pass the Security Coun- 
cil, which was given the main re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
peace and security, and to turn this 
international organization into a tool 
of one or more states. 

By the efforts of the ruling circles 
in the United States, however, the 
United Nations is being transformed 
more and more into an instrument of 
war, a means for unleashing a new 
world war; and at the same time it is 
ceasing to be a worldwide organiza- 
tion of nations endowed with equal 
rights. 


Korea and China 


The United Nations adopted the 
illegal decision sanctioning, post 
factum, the American aggression in 
Korea and China. The United Na- 
tions branded as an “aggressor” the 
People’s Republic of China, which is 
defending its own frontiers and en- 
deavoring to secure the return of the 
island of Taiwan, which had been 
seized by the American forces. This 
is also borne out by the illegal deci- 
sion to declare an embargo against 


China and by the fact that 400 mil- 
lions of Chinese people are still not 
represented in the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union will continue 
its struggle to strengthen peace and 
avert a new world war. The peoples 
of the Soviet Union believe that it is 
possible to defend the cause of peace. 

The Soviet peoples further believe 
that the most acute problem of the 
present day—the problem of the 
armed conflict in Korea—could also 
be settled. 

This would require the readiness 
of the parties to enter on the path 
of a peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean question. The Soviet peoples 
believe that, as a first step, discus- 
sions should be started between the 
belligerents for a cease-fire and an 
armistice providing for the mutual 
withdrawal of forces from the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

Can such a step be taken? 

I think it can, provided there is a 
sincere desire to put an end to the 
bloody fighting in Korea. 

I think that, surely, is not too great 
a price to pay in order to achieve 
peace in Korea. 





THE PRICE OF PEACE—Trygve Lie 
(Continued from page 50) 


ago today—when the permanent 
representative of the U.S.S.R., Mr. 
Malik, made his statement on this 
program—the hope for a military 
cease-fire in the vicinity of the 38th 
Parallel has greatly increased. 

This will be only a first step to- 
ward final peace in Korea. But a 
cease-fire and armistice is an essen- 
tial first step. It may also prove to 
be of utmost significance in the long 
run for peace in general throughout 
the world. 

It is too early today to make pre- 
dictions of the outcome. All I can 
say now is that so far progress to- 
ward a cease-fire has been good. I 
am sure the United Nations wants 
to end the fighting at the earliest 
possible moment. If the same desire 
exists among those in charge of the 
forces in North Korea there could 
soon be an end of the bloodshed and 
destruction in Korea, 

Then we can return to negotiation 
of the political issues around the 
conference table. This is often very 
slow, and very difficult. But it is far, 
far better than killing people and 
destroying homes. 

Peace—real peace—in the world 





will take a long time—a very long 
time. It is a long-term job. 

The long-term matters to which 
the United Nations, backed by all 
the governments and peoples repre- 
sented in it, should most urgently 
and constantly direct its effort, are 
the same ten points which I outlined 
in a memorandum on a Twenty Year 
Peace Program addressed a year ago 
to the heads of all national delega- 
tions to the United Nations. 


The Ten Point Program 


I make no apology for restating 
them briefly and very simply. We 
are living in an era which will soon 
bring mankind a vast increase either 
of misery or of well-being. These 
ten points could be the signposts to 
a world of peace and well-being for 
all, not only for the next twenty 
years, but for the next fifty years. 

First, all methods open to the 
United Nations for negotiating, me- 
diating and conciliating international 
disputes should be used more and 
more. The Security Council should 
hold from time to time the special 
meetings provided for by the Charter 
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which would be attended by foreign 
ministers or heads of governments. 

Then there should be a new at- 
tempt to make progress toward set- 
ting up a system of international 
control for atomic energy that 
would be effective in preventing its 
use for war and promoting its use 
for peaceful purposes. 

Since last year, at least a new be- 
ginning has been made on the prob- 
lem of developing a system for the 
control of all kinds of armaments 
that might be universally accepted. 

Even today, when the prospects 
for such an agreement seem poor in- 
deed, and when nations must arm 
for their own defense, we must keep 
working toward this objective, sus- 
tained by the knowledge that in this 
world of constant change, we may 
be able in time to create conditions 
more favorable to such agreement. 


I also urged last year a renewal of 
serious efforts to reach agreement 
on the armed forces which, under 
the Charter, should be made avail- 
able to the Security Council for the 
enforcement of its decisions. This 
should continue to be our goal. 

In the meantime, the United Na- 
tions has been making progress to- 
ward developing effective collective 
security against armed aggression, 
even in the absence of such an 
agreement. In the present world 
situation it is of the utmost im- 
portance that this, too, be carried 
forward. The United Nations must 
have forces at its disposal to pre- 
vent or suppress armed aggression in 
all circumstances. 

The United Nations was con- 
ceived as a world organization, a 
universal organization. But, while 
today it has sixty Member States, 
fourteen others are waiting to be 
admitted. For the sake of the peo- 
ple of those countries and of the 
United Nations itself, I believe they 
should all be admitted, together with 
all other countries as they become 
independent, and—as soon as the 
peace treaties are concluded—Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Have you ever thought that the 
better the Economic and _ Social 
Council and the Trusteeship Council 
do their business, the less will the 
Security Council have to do? These 
two organs of the United Nations 
are getting at the roots of the situa- 
tions which, right through the ages 
and in our own day, have led to 
wars. 

A hungry man is an angry man. 
A sick man is a burden to himself 
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and a danger to his fellows. And 
when large sections of whole peoples 
are chronically hungry and sick and 
ignorant, in a world where not one 
of these conditions is necessary any- 
more, their needs and their resent- 
ment are a warning to the world 
community and a challenge and an 
opportunity to the United Nations. 


Under-Developed Countries 


Therefore, I beg you to remem- 
ber the supreme importance of en- 
larging the sound and active program 
which has already begun for tech- 
nical and financial assistance to un- 
der-developed countries, a program 
that will use all appropriate private, 
governmental and inter-governmen- 
tal resources. Linked with this 
should be more vigorous use by all 
Member Governments of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies of the United Na- 
tions to promote, in the words of 
the Charter, “higher standards of 
living, full employment and condi- 
tions of economic and social prog- 
ress.” 

Parallel with these efforts there 
must be vigorous development of 
the work of the United Nations for 
wider observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms—as pro- 
claimed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights of December 10, 
1948. 

Through the United Nations we 
must continue also to work for the 
peaceful advancement of dependent, 
colonial or semi-colonial peoples to- 
wards self-government and a place 
of equality in the world. 

Now the first interest of every citi- 
zen of every country, of every man 
and woman in the world, must be 
the removal once and for all of the 
threat of war between nations. 

Conflicts there will always be, but 
there is no longer any need for 
these conflicts to develop into wars. 
All that modern war does is to in- 
flict defeat on both so-called victors 
and so-called vanquished, 

Who are the real victors in mod- 
ern war? Destruction, disease, pov- 
erty, famine and fear. Let the per- 
sons in any land who ponder the 
possibility of having to achieve their 
national ends by blasting and burn- 
ing and maiming and poisoning vast 
numbers of men and women and lit- 
tle children in some other country— 
let these men reflect on who will 
be the inevitable victors in a war 
which a few choose to think is “in- 
evitable.” 


They and their adversaries alike 
will be utterly defeated and the vic- 
torious forces destined to rule this 
world, probably for generations, will 
be, I repeat, ruin, plagues, misery, 
hunger and universal fear. 

If that will be the outcome of war 
—and I defy any reasonable adult 
to affirm the contrary—let us be men 
enough to pay the “Price of Peace.” 








International Essay 
Contest Winners 


The names of ten winners of the 
fourth international essay competi- 
tion organized under the auspices of 
the United Nations Department of 
Public Information were announced 
on June 26 by Benjamin Cohen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General. 

They were selected from  con- 
testants from 35 countries, each of 
whom was required to submit an 
essay of approximately 2,000 words 
on “The United Nations and the 
Evolution of the Concept of Interna- 
tional Solidarity.” 

The winners, all of whom are bona 
fide members of non-governmental 
organizations ‘active in the United 
Nations field, will receive transporta- 
tion between their homes and United 
Nations Headquarters, plus an al- 
lowance of $10 a day for 30 days 
while they are in New York. 

The winners, nine men and one 
woman, all of them between 20 and 
35 years of age, are: 

Frederick Miles, Brooklyn Park, 
South Australia—Member of the 
Australian Association for the Unit- 
ed Nations (South Australian Di- 
vision); Alfonso Carro Zuniga, San 
Jose, Costa Rica—Member of the 
“Oficina de Coordinacion Economica 
de Costa Rica”; Raymond Tagher, 
Cairo, Egypt, Member of Y.M.C.A.; 
Josette Worms, Paris, France 
Member of the French United Na- 
tions Association; C. K. Kochuko- 
shy, New Delhi, India—Member of 
the India Council of World Affairs 
and Y.M.C.A.; Dr. Amir Chilaty, 
Iran—Member of the Iranian Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations; 
Charles A. McGee, Monrovia, Li- 
beria—Member of the Y.M.C.A.; 
Adolfo Flores Garcete, Asuncion, 
Paraguay—Member of “Centra Cul- 
tural Paraguayo-Americano”; Lars 
G. Lindencrona, Sweden—Member 
of the Swedish Association for the 
United Nations; George A. Bull, Ox- 
ford, England—Member of the Ox- 
ford University Liberal Club and 
Newman Society. 
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Commission on Prisoners 


of War Established 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie an- 
nounced on June 26 the establish- 
ment in accordance with the General 
Assembly resolution of December 14, 
1950, of the ad hoc Commission on 
Prisoners of War. 

The members of this Commission 
are: Countess Bernadotte; Judge Jose 
Gustavo Guerrero, Vice-President of 
the International Court of Justice; 
and Judge Aung Khine, Judge of 
the High Court, Rangoon, Burma. 

Last year, the General Assembly 
expressed concern for the large num- 
ber of persons taken prisoners during 
World War II who have neither been 
repatriated nor otherwise accounted 
for, according to _ information 
presented to the Assembly. It de- 
cided upon the establishment of an 
ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of 
War “with a view to settling the ques- 
tion of prisoners of war in a purely 
humanitarian spirit and on terms ac- 
ceptable to all the governments con- 
cerned.” 

The Commission is requested to 
seek from governments and authori- 
ties full information regarding prison- 
ers of war; to assist all governments 
who so desire in arranging for and 
facilitating the repatriation of these 
prisoners; and to use the good offices 
of any qualified or impartial person 


Judge Aung Khine 
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or Organization that may contribute 
to the repatriation or accounting for 
of such prisoners. 

The General Assembly asked all 
governments and authorities to co- 
operate with the Commission, to sup- 
ply all necessary information and to 
grant right of access to their respec- 
tive countries and to areas in which 
the prisoners are detained. Govern- 
ments were also urged to make the 
greatest possible efforts to search for 
prisoners of war whose absence has 
been reported and who might be in 
their territories. 

In accordance with the Assembly’s 
resolution, the Secretary-General re- 
quested all governments to transmit 
the names of prisoners of war still 
held by them, the reasons for which 
they are still detained, and the places 
in which they are detained. 

He also asked all governments for 
the names of prisoners who have died 
while under their control as well as 
the date and cause of death, and the 
manner and place of burial in each 
case. 

The replies received will be is- 
sued as a document of the ad hoc 
Commission, the first session of 
which is scheduled to meet at the 
United Nations Headquarters  to- 
ward the end of July or in August 
this year. 


Judge Jose Gustavo Guerrero 








Countess Bernadotte 


Law Commission 
Will Recommend 
Full-Time Service 


The International Law Commis- 
sion has decided to recommend to 
the General Assembly that, at the 
time of the next election of its mem- 
bers, the Commission be placed on 
a full-time basis. The recommenda- 
tion is contained in the report which 
the Commission is making to the 
General Assembly in response to an 
Assembly resolution requesting the 
Commission to review its statute 
with a view to proposals for re- 
visions to promote its work. 

The Commission points out that, 
under the present statute, it has been 
possible to hold only one session a 
year, because the present members 
are engaged in professional activities 
and with outside responsibilities 
which would make it difficult for 
them to devote much more than 
three months a year to the Commis- 
sion. If the Commission’s statute 
were changed so that it be established 


- on a full-time basis and that no mem- 


ber elected to it could exercise any 
political or administrative function 
or engage in any other occupation of 
professional nature, a more favorable 
prospect would be opened for the 
promotion and expedition of the 
Commission’s work. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 45) 


in preparing a draft Constitution for 
the territory. The consultations were 
due to begin on July 9. 


Trusteeship 


INCE it convened for its ninth 

session on June 5 the Trusteeship 
Council has devoted primary atten- 
tion to the examination of annual 
reports on the seven Trust Territories 
in Africa, along with petitions con- 
cerning the same territories. By July 
5 the Council was about half through 
this task and had reviewed reports 
on Italian-administered Somaliland, 
British-administered Tanganyika, and 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian ad- 
ministration. With regard to Tangan- 
yika, the Council found that con- 
tinued progress was made during 
1949 and 1950 but hoped that 
development would be accelerated. 
Particular concern was expressed 
over the continued use of corporal 
punishment and the Council reaf- 
firmed its previous recommendations 
for abolishing this practice as soon 
as possible. The Council also hoped 
that educational services would be 
further expanded, with particular 
emphasis on the provision of an ade- 
quate teacher corps. In Ruanda- 
Urundi a major problem is the pres- 
ent maldistribution of an already 
extraordinarily dense population. In 
this connection the Council noted 
the Administration’s efforts to break 
down feudal ties which now hold 
large numbers of inhabitants to a 
given chiefdom, preventing many 
who live in over-crowded areas from 
moving into less populated regions. 


Warning on Hula Marshes Dispute 


“DANGEROUS SITUATION” 
A may rise from the current dis- 
pute between Israel and Syria over 
the former’s project to drain the Hula 
marshes area, in the demilitarized 
zone between the two countries, if 
Israel should decide to resume work 
on Arab-owned lands under present 
circumstances. This warning is con- 
tained in the latest report to the 
Security Council by Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Riley, Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization for Palestine. Arab 
landowners in the area involved have 
rejected proposals for renting, selling 
or exchanging their land for other 
land in the demilitarized zone. Fur- 
ther, due to disagreements between 
the parties, General Riley considers 
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it unlikely that a suitable solution can 
be arranged through the Mixed Arm- 
istice Commission. 

He also reports failure to imple- 
ment two provisions to the Security 
Council’s May 18 resolution on the 
subject which call on Israel: (a) to 
return Arab civilians (removed to 
Israel) to the demilitarized zone, and 
(b) to withdraw Israeli police units 
trom this zone. 


South-West Africa 


A special five-member committee 
set up by the General Assembly on 
the question of South-West Africa 
began meetings at United Nations 
Headquarters on June 22. The com- 
mittee’s primary task is to confer 
with the Union of South Africa on 
the procedural measures necessary 
for implementing the advisory opin- 
ion of the International Court of 
Justice regarding the international 
status of South-West Africa. The 
committee is also authorized to ex- 
amine any reports submitted on the 
administration of the territory, as 
well as petitions. The committee will 
report On its findings to the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 


Replies on Collective Measures 


Mont replies have been received 
from Member states on action 
taken or contemplated for maintain- 
ing units of armed forces to be avail- 
able for prompt service when needed 
to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. Colombia and 
Norway replied that they were await- 
ing from their Governments the in- 
formation requested by the Collective 
Measures Committee. Greece said it 
had decided to maintain, even after 
the termination of the war in Korea, 
a military force not inferior to the 
Greek units now serving in Korea, in 
terms of the Assembly resolution. 
Guatemala replied that its economic 
capabilities and limited resources 
would not permit it to maintain the 
required unit or units. Honduras was 
examining the possibility of organiz- 
ing an infantry battalion but would 
be unable at present to make any 
armed forces available outside its ter- 
ritory. Pakistan referred to its dispute 
with India over Kashmir, and re- 
gretted that it could not, consistent 
with its obligations towards its own 
people and the maintenance of its 
security and territorial integrity, ear- 
mark any armed forces elements for 
service as United Nations units. 


New Executive 
of Health Organization 
Appointed 


ETIREMENT early next year 

of Sir Sahib Singh Sokhey, of 
India, as Assistant Director-General 
of the World Health Organization in 
charge of the Department of Central 
Technical Services and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Harry Sutherland Gear, 
Deputy Chief Health Officer of the 
Union of South Africa, to succeed 
him have been announced in Geneva 
by Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director- 
General of WHO. 

Dr. Sokhey’s retirement, which was 
due to his reaching the age limit, will 
not take effect until next April. How- 
ever, to ensure continuity in the 
work of the Department of Central 
Technical Services, Dr. Gear will join 
the wHo staff in September 1951. 
Dr. Gear, already a well-known fig- 
ure in world health, combines a wide 
experience in public health adminis- 
tration with a broad scientific back- 
ground. 

He has contributed actively to the 
work of the World Health Organi- 
zation since its inception. In 1946 he 
was the delegate of the Union of 
South Africa to the International 
Health Conference in New York at 
which the creation of WHO was 
agreed upon. Later he represented 
his country at the first and second 
World Health Assemblies. More re- 
cently Dr. Gear served as Chairman 
of the wHo Executive Board for a 
one-year term which expired in June 
of this year. 

He also served as the WHO 
Executive Board’s representative at 
the third and fourth World Health 
Assemblies. He has participated in 
a number of technical meetings of 
the World Health Organization, and 
is a member of the wHo Expert 
Committee on International Epidemi- 
ology and Quarantine. In May of 
this year he represented his country 
at the wHo conference which put 
finishing touches to new Interna- 
tional Sanitary Regulations sub- 
sequently adopted by the World 
Health Assembly. 

The retiring Assistant Director- 
General in charge of the Department 
of Technical Services, Dr. Sokhey, 
joined the staff of the World Health 
Organization in March 1950. 
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Court Orders Interim Measures 


In Anglo-Iranian Oil Dispute 


HE International Court of Jus- 

tice ruled, on July 5, that the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company should 
continue under the direction of its 
management as it was constituted 
prior to May 1, 1951. This is, how- 
ever, subject to modification brought 
about by agreement with a Board of 
Supervision which, the Court decided, 
should be established by agreement 
between the Governments of Iran 
and the United Kingdom, 


The Court’s judgment was de- 
livered five days after oral proceed- 
ings were held on the United King- 
dom’s request for interim measures 
of protection in the case involving 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 12). In 
Opening the proceedings, on June 30, 
President Jules Basdevant noted the 
procedure instituted by the Court in 
this case. He then announced that 
the Iranian Foreign Minister had 
cabled the Court, stating reasons for 
which, in the view of the Iranian 
Government, the Court should re- 
quest the United Kingdom to indi- 
cate interim measures. 

Sir Frank Soskice, in a six-hour 
statement presenting the case of the 
United Kingdom, declared the re- 
quest for interim measures was one 
of the greatest urgency. His Gov- 
ernment had deferred its decision 
about this request to the Court until 
it had become apparent that negotia- 
tions would not persuade the Iranian 
Government to refrain from pro- 
ceeding with the oil nationalization 
law. 

He stated the grounds on which 
the British Government was asking 
the Court to indicate “any pro- 
visional measure which ought to be 
taken to protect the right of the 
Government of the United King- 
dom.” And he defined this right as 
“the right that its national (the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company) should have 
the full benefit of its rights under 
the Convention” (the concessions 
granted by Iran in 1933). 

Sir Frank mentioned that his Gov- 
ernment had filed with the Court an 
application to declare that the Iranian 
Government was under a duty to 
submit the present dispute to arbitra- 
tion and to comply with the award 
of the arbitral tribunal. Pending deci- 
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sion on this application, the United 
Kingdom Government wanted to se- 
cure that no action should be taken 
by the Iranian Government which 
could exercise a prejudical effect 
with regard to a decision in favor of 
the United Kingdom. 


Court Decision 


In delivering its order, the Court 
adopted the following operative 
clause: 


(1) The Iranian Government 
and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment should each ensure that no 
action is taken which might preju- 
dice the rights of the other party 
in respect of carrying out any de- 
cision on merits which the Court 
may subsequently render; 

(2) The two Governments 
should ensure that no action of 
any kind is taken which might 
aggravate or extend the dispute 
submitted to the Court; 

(3) The two Governments 
should each ensure that no meas- 
ure of any kind should be taken 
designed to hinder the carrying on 
of the industrial and commercial 
operations of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Ltd., as they were car- 
ried on prior to May 1, 1951; 

(4) The Company’s operations 





Lasting Peace the I.L.O. Way: 


The story of the International Labour 
Organization, International Labour 
Office, Geneva, 124 pp. $.25. 


This short book is intended to 
serve as a popular introduction to 
the work and history of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. In an 
introductory chapter, David A. 


Morse, Director-General of the In- * 


ternational Labor Office, points out 
that ILO was “conceived as a means 
through which a struggle against 
hardship and privation could be 
waged by international action.” In 
so doing, he explains, the organiza- 
tion’s purpose is “to provide the basis 


in Iran should continue under the 
direction of its management as it 
was constituted prior to May 1, 
1951, subject to modification as 
may be brought about by agree- 
ment with the Board of Super- 
vision referred to in Paragaph 5; 
(5) In order to ensure the full 
effect of the preceding provisions, 
which in any case retain their own 
authority, there should be estab- 
lished by agreement between the 
Iranian Government and_ the 
United Kingdom Government a 
board to be known as the Board 
of Supervision composed of two 
members appointed by each of the 
said Governments and a fifth 
member who should be a national 
of a third state and should be 
chosen by agreement between 
these Governments, or, in default 
of such agreement and upon the 
joint request of the parties, by the 
President of the Court. The Board 
will have the duty of ensuring that 
the Company’s operations will be 
carried on in accordance with the 
provisions of the above. It will, 
among its duties, have the duty of 
auditing revenue and expenses and 
ensuring that all revenue in excess 
of the sums required to be paid 
in the course of the normal opera- 
tions and other normal expenses 
incurred by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Ltd., are paid into ac- 
counts at banks to be selected by 
the Board on the undertaking of 
such banks not to dispose of such 
funds except in accordance with 
decisions of the Court or the 
agreement of the parties. 


for universal and lasting peace.” 

This book’s nineteen chapters con- 
cern the origin of ILO, the way it 
works, its accomplishments, and 
what it may achieve in the future. 
Written in a popular style, the book 
will be useful, as ILO in a short pre- 
fatory note points out, to individual 
readers in study courses on the Unit- 
ed Nations and its agencies, and as 
a basis for group discussion. 

Eight appendices include such 
documents as the Preamble to ILO’s 
Constitution, the Philadelphia De- 
claration, a list of member states, 
and a list of 110 Conventions. A 
list of publications and a brief biblio- 
graphy is also appended. 


U. N. B.—July 15, 1951 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 
published on the first of each month by the Department of Conference and General Services. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y. 


Section I—United Nations 
Meetings in Session 


Since 

1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council .. HQSs. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee mel aS 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission HQSs. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
HQs. 

1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments HQs. 


Nov. 21 United Nations Special Cunt on 
the Balkans ATHENS 


1949 


Jan. 17. United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine ; JERUSALEM 


Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine JERUSALEM 


1950 


Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration MOGADISCIO 

Apr. 25 United Nations Commissioner in Libya 

TRIPOLI 


July 1 United Nations Representative in India 
and Pakistan RAWALPINDI 


‘Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
SEOUL and TOKYO 


1951 
Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea 
ASMARA 
May 16 International Law Commission—3rd 
session GENEVA 


June 5 Trusteeship Council—9th session ....HQS. 
June 18 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions : HQs. 
June 25 Economic and Social Council—Ad hoc 
Committee on Organization and Operation 


of the Council and its Commissions .......HQS. 
July 2 United Nations Sues Committee on 
the Balkans GENEVA 


July 2 Economic Censeieeia for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Sub Committee 
on Road Transport GENEVA 


July 2 Conference of Plenipotentiaries on the 
Status of Refugees and Stateless Persons 
GENEVA 


July 3 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee GENEVA 


July 10 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on United Nations 
Information INDONESIA 


July 10 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Prevention of Road Accidents ..GENEVA 


Forthcoming Meetings 
July 30 ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of 
War HQs. 
July 16 Technical Assistance Conference on 
Comparative Fiscal Administration ...GENEVA 


July 20 Economic Commission for Asia and 
Far East—ILO—joint working party on roads 
BANGKOK 


July 23 Technical Assistance Board ...GENEVA 


July 23 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Industry and Materials Committee—Ad hoc 
Working Party on Housing and Building 
Statistics GENEVA 


July 23 Economic and Social Council—Eco- 
nomic Committee GENEVA 
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July 25 Economic and Social Council—Agenda 


Committee GENEVA 
July 25 Administrative Tribunal—3rd session 
HQS. 


July 25 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Industry and Materials Committee—Working 
Party on Program and Resources ... GENEVA 


July 30 Economic and Social Council—13th 
session .. GENEVA 


Aug. 1 Committee on International Criminal 
Jurisdiction GENEVA 


Aug. 4 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental ee on United Nations 
Information ; MANAGUA 


Aug. 6 Committee on Contributions HQsS. 


Aug. 13 Group of Experts on Road Signs 
and Signals GENEVA 


Sept. 3 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Industry and Materials Committee .. GENEVA 


Sept. 6 Economic Commission for Evrope— 
(tentative) Timber Committee GENEVA 


Sept. 17 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Inland Transport Committee— 
Sub-Committee on Inland Waterways 

BANGKOK 


Sept. 17 Economic Commission for Europe— 


Regional Meeting of European Statisticians 
GENEVA 


Sept. 24 Economic Commission for Europe— 
(tentative) Industrial and Materials Cttee.— 
ad hoc working party on building and 
housing _ statistics GENEVA 


Sept. 26 Economic Commission for Europe— 
(tentative) Industry and Materials Cttee.— 
Working Party on Resources and Program 
GENEVA 


Sept. 25 United Nations Council for Libya 
GENEVA 


Sept. 27 Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter—Standard Form Sub-Committee 

GENEVA 


Oct. 1 Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities .HQS. 


Oct. 2 Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter GENEVA 


Oct. 9 Economic Commission for Asia and Far 
East—Regional Conference on Trade Pro- 


motion SINGAPORE 
Oct. 22 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 
36th session GENEVA 


Oct. 22 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Inland Transport Committee— 
sub-Committee on Railways BANGKOK 


Oct. 29 Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—6th Joint 
Session GENEVA 


Oct. 29 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on United Nations 


Information PARIS 
Nov. 1 Permanent Central Opium Board—58th 
session GENEVA 


Nov. 6 General Assembly—6th session .. PARIS 


Nov. 6 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions PARIS 


Nov. 20 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Committee on Industry and 
Trade—Working Party on Mobilization of 
Domestic Capital BANGKOK (tentative) 


Nov. 22 Consulative Committee on Public In- 
formation PARIS 
Dec. 3 Economic Commission for Asia and Far 
East—Inland Transport Cttee. BANGKOK 
Dec. Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 
(tentative) —5th session NEW DELHI 


Section ll—Specialized 
Agencies 
TKe) 


Meetings in Session 


June 6 International Labor Conference — 34th 
session GENEVA 


July 2 Meeting of Experts on Status and 
Conditions of Employment of Domestic Work- 
ers GENEVA 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Oct. 2 Conference on Migration—2nd session 


NAPLES 
Dec. 4 Inland Transport Cttee.—4th session 
GENEVA 

FAO 


Aug. 6 Technical Cttee on Mechanical Wood 
Technology IGLS (Austria) 


Aug. 28 Regional Meeting for the Near East 
—Programs and Outlook .. BLOUDANE (Syria) 


Sept. 1 Technical Committee on Wood Chem- 


istry NEW YORK 

Oct. 8 European Forestry and Forest Products 

Commission ROME 

Nov. 5 Conference—6th session ROME 
UNESCO 


Meetings in Session 


June 18 General Conference—6th session | PARIS 


Forthcoming Meetings 
July 6 Committee of Experts on the Middle 


East Educational Program PARIS 
July 7 Seminar on the Teaching of Visual Art 
BRISTOL 


July 12 International Conference on Public 
Education (jointly with International Bureau 
of Education)—I4th session GENEVA 


July 16 Meeting of General Rapporteurs for 
Survey of Teaching of Social Sciences . PARIS 
July 18 Meeting of the Secretaries of Interna- 
tional Social Sciences Associations PARIS 


July 18 International Seminar on Education 
of the Teaching of History as a Means of 
Developing International Understanding 

SEVRES (France) 


July 19 Working Party for International Vol- 
untary Work Camps PARIS 
July 19 Meeting of American and Franch 
Educators (convened by International Uni- 


versities Bureau) PARIS 
Sept. 3 Advisory Committee on Arid Zone 
Research—2nd session PARIS 
ICAO 

Sept. 4 Search and Rescue Division—3rd ses- 
sion MON REAL 
Oct. 9 Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division 
MONTREAL 


Oct. 30 Regional Air Navigation Division— 
South American and South Atlantic Regions 
UNDETERMINED 


Sept. 11 Legal Committee—8th session 
MONTREAL 


Nov. 21 Facilitation Division UNDETERMINED 
INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Sept. 10 Board of Governors—6th annual meet- 
ing WASHINGTON 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Sept. 10 Board of Governors—6th annual meet- 
ing WASHINGTON 
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ITU 


July 16 Regional Conference on Reorganization 
of Marine Radio Beacons in Region 1 PARIS 
Avg. 15 Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
Conference ; GENEVA 
Oct. International Telephone Consultative 
Cttee.—16th Plenary Assembly FLORENCE 


WHO 


July 16 WHO-UNICEF-FAO-ECAFE: Working 
Party on Production and Distribution of 
DDT and other medical supplies ... BANGKOK 

July 30 Expert Committee on Insecicides—3rd 
session SAVANNAH (U.S.A.) 

July Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to 

(tentative) Produce Addiction—3rd session 

GENEVA 

Aug. 20 Regional Committee for the Americas 
—3rd_ session WASHINGTON 

Sept. 17 Pan American Sanitary Organization 
—Executive Committee..14th session 

WASHINGTON 

Sept. Regional Committee for South East Asia 
—4th session RANGOON 

Sept. _ Regional Committee for the Eastern 
Mediterranean Area—4th session TEHERAN 

Sept. _ Regional Cttee. for Western Pacific—2nd 
session MANILA 

Oct. 4 Pan-American Sanitary Organization— 
Executive Cttee. —5th session . WASHINGTON 

Oct. Expert Cttee. on International Epidemi- 
ology—5th session GENEVA 

Oct. Expert Committee on Maternity Care 

(tentative) GENEVA 

Nov. 5 Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia—9th session GENEVA 

Nov. 12 Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia—Sub-Committee on Non-Pro- 
Prietary Names—3rd session GENEVA 

Nov. Expert Committee on Trachoma—Ist ses- 

(tentative) sion GENEVA 


Nov. Expert Committee on Cholera—Ist session 
(tentative) GENEVA 
Nov. Expert Committee on Environmental Sani- 
(tentative) tation—2nd session GENEVA 


IRO 


Oct. 18 Executive Committee—10th session 
GENEVA 
Oct. 22 General Council—8th session GENEVA 


ITO 


Sept. 17 Meeting of Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
6h _ session GENEVA 


Section III—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non-governmenal organizations mentioned 
below are in Category A or B consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on 
the register of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions The figures in parantheses indicate the 
relationship of each organization to the fol- 
lowing: (1) Economic and Social Council, (2) 
International Labor Organization, (3) Food 
and Agriculture Organization, (4) United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, (1) International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, (6) World Health Organization, (7) 
International Telecommunication Union, (8) 
United Nations Register, (9) International Refu- 
gee Organization. 


July 11 International Union of Pure and 
Applied Physics—General Assembly 
COPENHAGEN 


July 12. World Union for Progressive Judaism 
—25th Anniversary Conference (1) . LONDON 


July 14 International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning—Meetings of Council and 
Bureau (1, 6) HODDESDON (U.K.) 
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July 15 International Hospital Federation—7th 
International Hospital Congress (6) 
BRUSSELS 


July 16 International Association of Clinical 
Pathology—Ist Congress LONDON 


July 16 International Council of Scientific 
Unions—Executive Board (4) ... WASHINGTON 


July 16 International Music Council—Extra- 
ordinary General Assembly (8) PARIS 


July 17 International Music Council—2nd Gen- 
eral Assembly (8) PARIS 


July 20 World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession—5th Delegate Assembly (1, 4) 
VALLETTA 


July 21 Pax Romana—Iinternational Catholic 
Movement for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs 
11th Council Session (1, 4) RHEIMS 


July 23 Pax Romana—international Catholic 
Movement for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs 
—5th Plenary Assembly (1, 4) RHEIMS 


July 23 International Society of Blood Trans- 
fusion—4th Congress LISBON 


July 27 International Federation of University 
Women—31st Council Meeting (1, 4) 
OOSTERBEEK (Netherlands) 


July 30 Commission of Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs—Executive Committee (1, 3, 4) 
GENEVA 


July 31 Boy Scouts International Bureau—13th 
International Scout Conference (4, 8) 
SALZBURG 
July 31 New Education Fellowship—Iinterna- 
tional Summer Conference (4) 
CHICHESTER (U.K.) 
July 30 International Federation of Secondary 
Teachers (1) . coum YERES (France) 
Aug. 1 Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs—World Council of Churches, 
Executive Committee (1, 3, 4) 
ROLLE (Switzerland) 
Aug. 5 World Assembly of Youth—General 
Assembly and on August 17—3rd Council 
Meeting (1, 4) ITHACA (U.S.A.) 
Aug. 5 World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(4, 8) and International Union of Students 
(4)—Third World Festival of Youth and 
Students for Peace BERLIN 
Aug. 18 International Union of Socialist Youth 
—3rd International Congress (1) ....HAMBURG 
Aug. 20 International Youth Hostel Federation 
—13th meeting (4) VIENNA 
Aug. 21 International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics—General Assembly (5) BRUSSELS 
Aug. 24 World Federation of United Nations 
Associations—6th Plenary Assembly (1, 3, 
4, 6) STOCKHOLM 
Aug. 31 Inter-Parliamentary Union—40th Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference (1, 4) ..... ISTANBUL 


United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


JUNE 21-JULY5 


General Assembly 


331ST MEETING—JUNE 26 


Reception of Ecuadorean Pres.: statement made 
by Pres. Galo Plaza to Assembly. 


International Law Commission (in Geneva) 
108-116TH MEETINGS—JUNE 21-JULY 33 


Draft Code of Offences: second reading com- 
pleted and amends. approved; Arts. 5-7 de- 
leted; new art. on penalties added draft to 
have third reading. 

Revision of Statute: consideration of draft re- 
port on this item (A/CN.4/L.21) completed; 
paras. 13-14 deleted. 

Regime of High Seas: second report by J. P. A. 
Francois (A/CN.4/42) considered; arts. relating 
to continental shelf (pps. 69-71) discussed. 


ad hoc Committee on South-West Africa 


2ND-5TH MEETINGS—JUNE 22, 27, JULY 2-3 
(last three closed) 


Status of South-West Africa: ruling by Chair. 
that Cttee. not competent to deal with any new 
facts which Union considered bore on Court's 
opinion, and all props. on implementation of 
opinion were in order; prelim. statement made 
by rep. of Union. 


Economic and Social Council 
ad hoc Committee on the Organization and 
Operation of the Council and its Commissions 
19TH-23RD MEETINGS—JUNE 25-28 

Org. and oper. of regional comms.: continua- 
tion of ECE, ECLA, and ECAFE recommended 
unanim.; changes in terms of reference proposed 
by ECAFE and ECLA recommended unanim., 
and ECE resol. on its future recommended for 
approval; recommend. that terms of reference 
of all regional comms. contain art. similar to 
ECLA’s Art. 7b approved, 6-1, with 1 abst.; 
recommend. that ECOSOC ask its NGO Ctttee. 
to review rules of proced. of regional comms. 
on consultaiton with NGO's approved, 6-2. 
Co-ord. of U.N. and UNESCO activities on free- 
dom of inform.: recommends. of Working Group 
(E/AC.34/L.10 and Add. 1), with amend. ,trans- 
mitted to ECOSOC. 

Budgetary implications of econ. and soc. pro- 
grams: Australian props. (E/AC.34/L.11) trans- 
mitted to ECOSOC. 


U.S. props. on regional comms.: prop E/AC.34/ 
L.12/Rev. 1 recommended to ECOSOC; date on 
prop. E/AC.34/L.15 adjourned indefinitely. 
Draft report: second report (E/1995/Add.1) 
adopted, 7-1. 


Trusteeship Council 


357TH MEETING—JUNE 21 

Ruanda-Urundi: consideration of annual report 
for 1949-50 .T/784, 784/Add. 1., 903, 912, 919; 
T/L.173) begun; quests. on political advance- 
ment answered by spec. rep. 

358TH MEETING—JUNE 22 

Ruanda-Urundi: quests. on political and econ. 
advancement answered by spec. rep. 

359th MEETING—JUNE 25 

Ruanda-Urundi: quests. on econ. and soc. ad- 
vancement answered by spec. rep. 

360TH MEETING—JUNE 26 

Ruanda-Urundi: quests. on educ. advancement 
answered by spec. rep.; gen. discussion begun. 
361ST MEETING—JUNE 27 

Ruanda-Urundi: gen. discussion concluded; draft- 
ing cttee. (Australia, Iraq, New Zealand, 
U.S.S.R.) appointed. 

Brit. Cameroons: exam. of annual report for 
1949-50 (7/796, 903, 906, 918, T/L.181) begun; 
quests. on political advancement answered by 
spec. rep. 

362ND MEETING—JUNE 28 

Brit. Cameroons: quests. on political and econ. 
advancement answered by spec. rep. 

Exam. of petitions: rep. of Joint Togoland Con- 
gress granted hearing. 

363RD MEETING—JUNE 29 

Brit. Camerons: quest. on econ. and soc. ad- 
vancement answered by spec. rep. 

364TH MEETING—JULY 2 

Report on Italian Somaliland: consideration of 
report of drafting cttee. (T/L.184) and Secre- 
tarial paper (T/L.170 and Corr. 1) completed; 
U.S.S.R. draft amends. to draft recommends. 
considered; working paper adopted as basic 
text for report to G.A. 

Reports of ad hoc Cttee. on Petitions: two _re- 
ports on petitions concerning Somaliland (T/L. 
183, 185) considered; 49 draft resols. in reports 
taken up. 

365TH MEETING—JULY 3 

Brit. Cameroons: quests. on educ. advancement 
answered by spec. rep.; gen. discussion begun. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A, Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sidney. 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 


Ceylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 

Libreria Jvens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 

China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aéreo 
4011, Bogotd. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José, 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, P.O. 
Box 362, Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manvel Navas y Cia., “La Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Nim. 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Addis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: . 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, . 
Paris V. 

Germany: 


Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, Koeln, 
Junkersdorf. 

Alexander Horn Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 
baden. 

Greece 

“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
Nom. 28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 

Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

lraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 

Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 

35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Italy: 

Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 

Lebanon: 

Librairie universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Gurley and Front 
Streets, Monrovia. 

Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 


Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 









New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.0. 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 
Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 
Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 
Frere Road, Karachi. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango. 


Peru: 
Libreria International del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
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